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STRATEGY 


PON ASSUMING the presidency of the Religious Education Association 
f I welcome the opportunity to say a personal word to the members. Two 

matters are very much on my mind. One is the responsibility of the Associ- 
ation for clarifying and improving the status of the profession — the leadership of 
religious education. The other is the question of strategy in promoting the cause 
of religious education throughout our several constituencies, and the communities 
which they serve. 


Our organization should be, I believe, primarily a professional association, en- 
riching leadership through conference and counsel, promoting recruitment, raising 
standards and building up a core of tested experience upon which its members may 
draw. To further these ends, as Dr. Chave has recently said, the services of a gen- 
eral secretary are needed. Recent experience shows how uniquely valuable field 
contacts are in creating a sense of unity throughout our movement and stimulating 
fruitful thinking and improved practice. The resources for maintaining an executive 
office should be forthcoming. 


Circumstances, in part beyond control, slowed down the growth of educational 
directorship in local parishes and in supervisory positions. Today, however, it 
seems probable that a larger number of trained persons could be placed than are 
prepared to assume such responsibilities. Can not the theological seminaries and 
other graduate schools be stimulated to prepare more men and women for this kind 
of professional work? The profession needs an infusion of youthful leadership. 
Fresh study of the types of professional service and of corresponding training 
specifications is indicated. Clarity as to function is a first requisite of professional 
status. 


When we look at the movement as a whole I think certain emphases emerge, 
of which an adequate strategy would take account: 


1. The assumptions of the modern religious education movement have been 
attacked in recent years on theological grounds. There has been much discussion 
but little of it in concrete, operational terms. The issues need clarification. 


2. A somewhat similar situation exists with reference to the relation of religion 
to public education. The American Council on Education has undertaken to explore 
the subject from the standpoint of public policy. Our Association has a responsi- 
bility here, representing as it does the concern of church and synagogue. We have 
made a good beginning but there is fundamental work to be done. 


3. This suggests a third emphasis — the actualizing of our interfaith philosophy 
in the life of the movement as a whole. There is pressing need of interfaith under- 
standing — frank facing of dissensus as well as formulation of consensus. The more 
religious education is seen as a responsibility of the community as a whole, the more 
urgent this need becomes. 


4. In the past much time and money were spent on the study of character ed- 
ucation. Important ground work was done. But developments in psychology call for 
new efforts in this field — not merely research, but vigorous group thinking con- 
cerning the implications of a vast amount of available knowledge. 

These suggestions are offered in the belief that they are consonant with recent 
policies of the Association under the highly competent leadership which it has en- 
joyed. 

F. Ernest Johnson 
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EDUCATING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
A Symposium 


I 


The Government and Adult Citizenship Education 


Burritt C. HarrincTon* 


TRONG Federal concern, important 

Federal assistance, and real Federal 
responsibility under the law apply to 
the problems of adult citizenship educa- 
tion. This is limited, of course, to the 
education of foreign-born adults, and 
particularly those who are aliens seeking 
naturalization. Since the direction and 
operation of all public education is a 
matter of local government in city, town 
or village, the role of any Federal agency 
is restricted to that of encouragement, 
research, assistance and counsel. Thus, 
the relationship between a typical eve- 
ning school with its classes in citizenship 
(or Americanization) to the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is both indirect and informal. 
Yet with a common objective and mutual 
good-will, much effective work has been 
accomplished through the cooperation of 
these Federal and local agencies. 


Religious educators are engaged also 
in making good citizens, and they are 
striving to promote better character edu- 
cation in America. They may, therefore, 
discover some interest in the present 
Federal activities and program for the 
education of noncitizens. An _ under- 
standing of the origin and nature of the 
educational accompaniments of natural- 
ization, and an appreciation of the scope 
of the task, will prepare readers for a 
closer scrutiny of the methods and 
materials used. They will find some 





*Mr. Harrington is connected with the U. S. 
Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 


character implications in the objectives 
which are sought, and discover ways in 
which they can participate in these 
efforts to build a sound body politic. 


From 1941 to 1943 the National Citi- 
zenship Education Program (NCEP), 
sponsored by three Federal agencies, the 
Office of Education, the Work Projects 
Administration, and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, operated 
vigorously with many State and local 
groups lending cooperation. The im- 
petus for that organization and its wise 
and farsighted plans lay in the discovery 
from the figures of the Alien Registra- 
tion, held in December, 1940, that there 
was a sizable job of naturalization and 
Americanization to be accomplished. 


Of equal importance with the dis- 
covery of the extent of the problem, and 
therefore the need, was the availability 
of funds. The Work Projects Adminis- 
tration already had in operation hun- 
dreds of citizenship classes for the for- 
eign-born. Advisory councils were set 
up in thirty states. Manuscripts for 
textbooks were prepared, and plans for 
a series were drawn up. Teachers were 
given specialized training. Nearly two 
and a half million letters were sent to 
aliens to apprise them of the opportuni- 
ties open for instruction and to invite 
them to seek information about the natu- 
ralization process. Several hundred 
thousand noncitizens were enrolled in 
some form of class for Americanization 
purposes ; that is, literacy, English prac- 
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tice, community civics or American 
government. 


But the closing of WPA threw the 
teaching activities upon the States and 
the communities. Many of the latter 
had no budget provision for such an un- 
dertaking. Most of the States were not 
immediately able to increase their grants 
to localities sufficiently to take over 
many of the WPA classes and their 
personnel. On the whole, public educa- 
tion was not ready to undertake, at that 
time, such an extensive program of 
class teaching for adult aliens. 


This change from a Federal emer- 
gency enterprise to one that is dependent 
upon local educational control and initia- 
tive has nevertheless developed a very 
wholesome movement — one that is 
likely to grow deeper roots and become 
a matter of pride to the educational 
profession if nurtured wisely. Com- 
mendable progress has been made since 
last June in the gradual assumption by 
States and cities of some of this load. 
A recent appraisal of the situation by Dr. 
Glenn Kendall, in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology (September, 1943), 
points out:..... “adult citizenship edu- 
cation is logically a part of the total in- 
structional program conducted by local 
educational authorities. Evidence of 
satisfactory outcomes in States now op- 
erating under such a plan emphasizes the 
desirability of locally controlled and lo- 
cally operated educational programs.” 


Before considering the present educa- 
tional activities of the United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
some background of understanding is 
desirable of the basis for Federal re- 
sponsibility in this field of education. 


Development of Naturalization. 


The first law enacted by Congress un- 
der its Constitutional power “to estab- 
lish an uniform rule of naturalization” 
was passed in 1790. It provided that 
an alien, after residing in the United 
States for two years, and in a particular 
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State for one year, could be admitted 
to citizenship by any common law court 
of record, if he was of good moral char- 
acter and took the oath of allegiance. 

Five years later, the second natural- 
ization law, enacted in 1795, established 
the principles that are still in force today, 
a century and a half later. These were 
the requirements: the alien must for- 
swear allegiance to every other sover- 
eign, must have a residence of at least 
five years in the United States and at 
least one year in the State where appli- 
cation was made; he must have been a 
person of good moral character and at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Little 
substantial change in the requirements 
(save in the short-lived Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws, 1798-1802) was made until 
the year 1906. 


During this period of more than a 
century, the administration of this 
Federal law was carried on “almost 
wholly without Federal regulation or 
supervision. With no central establish- 
ment to maintain uniformity or keep 
records, great diversity of practice as 
well as great abuses sprang up. Fraudu- 
lent naturalizations grew in number. In 
connection with some elections great 
numbers of aliens were naturalized for 
political purposes.” 

Since each court devised its own regu- 
lations and records, not only did natural- 
ization standards vary widely but rec- 
ords were far from uniform and often 
badly preserved. Such was the diversity 
of certificates issued to show natural- 
ization that European officials became 
skeptical of their validity. 


Administrative Improvements by Nat- 
uralization Act of 1906, 


The basic Naturalization Act, passed 
by Congress on June 29, 1906, substi- 
tuted a uniform system for all this 





1. Introduction to Citizenship Education: a 
Teachers’ Guide. Department of Justice. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DG. 
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hodge-podge, in an attempt to carry out 
the evident intent of the Constitution. 
A Division of Naturalization was added 
to the Bureau of Immigration, then in 
the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor. This law withdrew authority to 
conduct naturalization proceedings from 
all but the higher courts of original rec- 
ord. Standard forms for making ap- 
plications and for keeping records were 
prescribed. A central administrative 
office was set up in Washington and 
field officers were appointed. One pro- 
vision of the law made it necessary for 
a ninety day period to elapse between 
the “filing” of an application and the 
“hearing” of the same. All applications 
must be sent to the Washington head- 
quarters on “filing”. Other provisions 
sought to give greater protection to the 
qualified candidate from both error and 
fraud. This 1906 Act specified also a 
basic educational requirement: that is, 
the applicant’s signature must be in his 
own handwriting, he must have ability to 
speak English, and he must show attach- 
ment to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion. One may note that this last condi- 
tion has been quite uniformly interpreted 
by the Courts to imply a fair under- 
standing of the Constitution as a corol- 
lary requirement. 


By Congressional enactment in 1913, 
a Bureau of Immigration and a Bureau 
of Naturalization were formed in the 
Department of Labor, then newly consti- 
tuted. In 1933, the two Bureaus were 
consolidated by Executive order into the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice; In 1940 this Service was transferred 
to the Department of Justice. 


Recent Legislation: the Nationality 
Act of 1940, 

The Nationality Act of 1940 made ex- 
plicit, duties which had been implicit in 
earlier legislation. In the field of citi- 
zenship education, it authorized the 
Commissioner, head of the Service, to 
prescribe “the scope and nature of the 
examination. .... (which). .... shall 


be uniform throughout the United 
States”. Regulations issued to carry out 
this responsibility made requisite an edu- 
cational examination whose purpose 
“shall be to determine whether the peti- 
tioner (i.e., the candidate) has a fair 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution and is qualified to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of 
a citizen of the United States.” 

Scope of Examination on the Consti- 
tution. 


These Regulations specify three fields 
of knowledge in which the petitioner 
may be questioned; namely, (1) princi- 
pal historical facts of the country’s de- 
velopment as a republic, (2) the orgar- 
ization and principal functions of 
American government at all three levels, 
Federal, State and local, and (3) the 
relation of the individual in the United 
States to his Government, and “the 
rights and privileges growing from that 
relationship, and the duties and responsi- 
bilities which result from it”. 

Objectives of Naturalization Require- 
ments. 

The concept of naturalization is that 
of a process by which allegiance can be 
transferred in fact as well as in law; it 
implies that the “good order and happi- 
ness of the United States” must be safe- 
guarded by sifting out those persons who 
are not well disposed to the nation or 
who are not attached to the fundamental 
principles of its government, or who 
have not good moral character. These 
have been constants since the second en- 
actment of Congress in 1795. 

Through this “gateway into citizen- 
ship” have come 317,508 persons during 
the year 1942-43 (ending June 30, 
1943), a record for our courts. For the 
entire period since federal administra- 
tion centralized the records, that is, 
since 1906-1907, a grand total of 
5,398,950 naturalizations have been ef- 
fected, which for the thirty-six year pe- 
riod is an average of 149,970 per year. 

So far as law and regulation could 
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make possible, the Courts and the 
naturalization officers had to be satisfied 
that each of these persons was qualified 
to become a good citizen. The devices 
used were (a) testimony of two citizen 
witnesses, (b) investigation, and (c) 
oral examination. Prior to the Act of 
1940 this examination was conducted 
partly in open court; nowadays it is 
mainly questioning by the Designated 
Examiner at a preliminary hearing, sub- 
ject to review by the Court in doubtful 
or border-line cases, at the time of the 
final hearing. 

Extent of Naturalization Problems. 

The Alien Registration, authorized by 
Act of Congress in June, 1940, had 
recorded 4,921,952 noncitizens as of De- 
cember 31, 1940: the most recent offi- 
cial figure (June 30, 1943) showed 
4,593,537. This is expected to fall be- 
low four million during 1944. The 
distribution by States ranges from New 
York, with 1,178,974, to South Carolina 
with 2,389; Iowa, the median State, had 
20,842 aliens last June. In one State, 
New York, this group was 8.9% of the 
State’s population. In contrast, in eight 
States the proportion was net over one- 
tenth of one percent, and in twenty-two 
States it was less than 2%. 

Figures alone are no adequate meas- 
ure, for the extreme of educational need, 
the varieties of cultural background, the 
diversity in age, all are baffling factors 
which have to be weighed in planning 
any program of citizenship preparation. 
From the Alien Registration data it was 
learned that about 700,000, or more than 
one-sixth of our noncitizen population, 
were illiterate, and even unable to sign 
their names (67% of these were 
women.) This contrasted with thou- 
sands who had university degrees and 
had achieved high professional status. 
More than thirty-five countries of ori- 
gin are represented by more than 10,000 
aliens each; for ten of these, the number 
from each country runs into the hundred 
thousands; altogether, 139 countries of 
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birth are reported! 


Nationals 
Continental Areas Countries inthe U.S. 
COO oo cikd sar ove eaie ces 40 3,251,067 
MNMED. 956.56 Gin dc oe ave OSes ee 23 171,861 
Peewee ISR 60s ccs cecs 14 95,954 
WRIOIED® | Ae'cale sb. c.0p eeu beet 26 4,979 


N. and Cent. America .... 23 1,037,127 
South America 13 28 
Others 


The age disparity is not as signifi- 
cant as the age distribution. Whereas in 
the general population but 27% are 
forty-five years and over, among the 
noncitizens this age group represents 
6414%! At the other end of the distri- 
bution we find only 144% of the non- 
citizens in the group eighteen years and 
under, where the general population 
shows 31% in this group. 

Summing up, there are resident in our 
country over four million noncitizens of 
diverse cultures and attainments, in pre- 
ponderant measure beyond middle age; 
when registered in 1940, more than half 
of the number had taken steps towards 
naturalization. During the last three 
years, however, declarations of intention 
to become citizens were filed by 561,583 
persons, and about 900,000 were natural- 
ized, 

The Development of Citizenship Edu- 
cation. 

The process of naturalization has been 
generally regarded by the Courts as 
something for which an educational re- 
quirement is appropriate, presumably be- 
cause the duties of democratic citizen- 
ship require special preparation. There 
follows the obvious need of the nonciti- 
zen applicant to receive training not only 
for the examination prescribed, but also 
for the citizenship into which he is to 
enter. This dual purpose gave rise to 
preparatory classes for aliens, so-called 
“immigrant education”. These classes 
were established by the public schools 
and, in the larger cities, by social agen- 
cies as well. From the outset, most of 
these adult students were enrolled in 
night classes. Even now in many cities 
“evening school” is ‘synonymous with 
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“immigrant classes”. 

As the sociological circumstances of 
the newcomers became more apparent, 
with numbers rapidly increasing, the idea 
of “Americanization” took hold and 
more and more efforts to aid in the 
assimilation of the foreign-born were 
made. The classes in which were being 
taught English — writing, reading, 
speech; sometimes home duties, and 
handicrafts; always government and pa- 
triotism — came to be known in many 
cities as “Americanization” classes, 
a name to which many localities still 
cling in terminology referring to office 
and curriculum. Such classes were, and 
still are to some extent, conducted also 
by veterans’ organizations, patriotic 
societies, churches, and fraternal orders. 


The story of Americanization has been 
recorded in many volumes. The leaders 
of the movement were mainly sincere 
and devoted to this cause — they were 
veritable missionaries in their zeal. 
They made it possible for many aliens 
to take the first steps toward naturaliza- 
tion, gave many a solid grasp of the 
form and principles of our Government, 
and followed helpfully many of the new 
citizens into their civic and community 
life. As an aspect of the past efforts of 
American communities this, without 
doubt, deserves high recognition. 


Federal Educational Activities for 
Noncitizens. 

Following the general function of en- 
couragement and assistance, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, through its Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, carries on 
its educational activities in four chief 
categories: coordination and counsel, 
publishing educational materials such as 
textbooks, providing the schools with the 
names of citizenship candidates, and en- 
couraging the observance of Citizenship 
Day. 


Coordination. 
Through a small number of education 
specialists at the headquarters and the 
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Educational Service Offices attached to 
each of its larger District Offices, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
cooperates with the public schools to 
bring about an ever closer coordination 
between the instructional program and 
the naturalization examination. Without 
this, the “101” questions used in some 
cities would continue “frozen” by the 
circular argument which makes the 
schools assert, “The questions used by 
the Naturalization Examiner must deter- 
mine our instruction!” And makes the 
Service answer: “The instruction given 
by the schools limits us to these ques- 
tions !” 

Much is done by correspondence, the 
publication of teachers’ guides, and by 
meeting the supervisors at their State 
conferences. By arrangement with the 
State education authorities, some visita- 
tion is also now carried out in the larger 
centers where noncitizen classes are 
held. This is merely for mutual ex- 
change of information and _ carries 
no supervisory relationship. Through 
these several ways, cities which have 
never held classes are beginning to offer 
work for noncitizens. Standards in 
some communities are rising to new 
levels, and their personnel are gaining 
a new interest in the improved textbook 
material. State education departments 
are accepting more responsibility and 
much closer day-to-day contact is being 
effected between the teachers of foreign- 
born adults and the examiners of the 
Service. 

Educational Materials. 

Perhaps the most valued and impor- 
tant aspect of the work of the Service 
has been its publication of textbook 
materials, including guides for teachers. 
The first “Federal Citizenship Text- 
book” was published in 1923 in two 
parts, (1) “English for American Citi- 
zenship” (lessons for Beginners and In- 
termediates); and (2) Lessons on the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States (con- 
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sisting of a Short History of America 
[1492-1789 in 3 pages!} and twenty-nine 
lessons in which both documents were 
printed, section by section, with a simple 
non-technical exposition or paraphrase). 
The two books totalled 267 pages in 
length. 

In 1934, a more ambitious publication 
gave to the public schools for use with 
citizenship candidates a new Federal 
Textbook on Citizenship Training; 
issued in three parts as follows: I. Our 
Language (198 pages); II. Our Com- 
munity (159 pages) ; and III. Our Na- 
tion (288 pages). These embraced 
literacy, community life, history and 
government. To the Federal Constitu- 
tion and government only 54 pages 
were given, while 17 pages dealt with 
State government. 

The need for an improved and more 
thorough presentation of the subject of 
government led to the preparation of a 
new and basic “Federal Textbook on Cit- 
izenship,” entitled Our Constitution and 
Government: The author was Dr. Cath- 
ryn Seckler-Hudson, Profesor of Politi- 
cal Science at the American University, 
Washington, who was aided by a com- 
mittee organized by Commissioner 
James L. Houghteling of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and by 
Dr. John Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education. This com- 
mittee included seven specialists in the 
educational field from the Federal gov- 
ernment and private agencies. The 
publication was issued in 1940 and has 
been reprinted twice since then. 


This book “brought a new approach 
to the study of citzenship.” The point 
of view of this excellent study stressed 
every citizen’s membership in many 
groups and his obligation to each group 
(including that of religion). In addition 
to about eighty pages on the form and 
function of local and State governments, 
the book’s 400 pages devote sixty pages 
to the origin and growth of the Consti- 
tution and 120 pages to the Federal Gov- 
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ernment itself. History is limited to 
the story of the colonial period and the 
years of independence up to 1789. Three 
helpful features of this book are (a) 
simple explanations of political terminol- 
ogy used; (b) self-testing and review 
exercises and thought questions under 
the caption “Things to Do”; and (c) 
sixty charts illustrative of government 
organization and functions. 


This book was welcomed and praised 
as a much-needed expression of a broad, 
non-partisan, and practical viewpoint of 
a citizen’s heritage and _ obligations. 
Nevertheless the language difficulty, the 
detail of treatment, and the very size of 
the book presented obstacles in its daily 
use with persons of small educational at- 
tainments. A demand arose for its re- 
vision on a lower language level. Such 
a book was prepared from the original 
by Dr. John G. Hervey, Dean of the 
School of Law, Temple University. The 
length of the book was reduced by nearly 
one-half, the vocabulary was simplified 
by rewriting the text in terms of the 
1485 words of the Graded Word List 
prepared by the WPA. As in the orig- 
inal, the duties of citizenship were fully 
stressed. Many specialists gave criti- 
cisms and suggestions to improve this re- 
vision, known as Our Constitution and 
Government (Simplified Edition). 


Of further assistance to teachers in 
the presentation and class discussion of 
the material in Our Constitution and 
Government, is a set of sixty charts pro- 
duced in large size (18 x 24 inches) 
from the figures contained in the text- 
book. They vary widely in form and 
subject. Typical are: “The American 
Creed” (Wm. Tyler Page); diagrams 
of government organization; Basic Prin- 
ciples of our Government, and ten 
“work projects.” To illustrate the last 
may be cited “Obligations as Group 
Members,” suggesting to the student to 
list, after class discussion, those obliga- 
tions which “a person owes to every 
group of which he is a member,” such 
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as the family, church, school, work 
group, community and country. 

“One of the early activities of the 
National Citizenship Education Pro- 
gram was to make a careful survey of 
textbook materials. The results of this 
survey indicated a need for additional 
reading materials of a very simple na- 
ture. The survey disclosed that many of 
the candidates for naturalization are 
now past middle age, that they have not 
been in the habit of reading widely, that 
their eyesight is relatively poor, and 
that as a result, simply written materials 
in a fairly large-sized type are particu- 
larly desirable.”? 

Constitution and Government Series. 
As the result of experiments with a 
series of very easy readers on the con- 
stitution already in progress under the 
sponsorship of the University of Chica- 
go, five booklets, each issued in three 
“books” or grades of difficulty, were 
projected. The first two of these have 
been published and are already in use by 
adult citizenship classes, and the third is 
nearing publication. The five titles are: 

On the Way to Democracy: “a brief 
background of the period of American 
colonization, leading up to the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787... .” 


The Rights of the People: “explains 
the significance of the Bill of Rights and 
discusses very briefly how these rights 
are safeguarded by the courts.” 


The Business of Our Government: 
dealing in elementary fashion with the 
operation of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 


Laws for the Nation: “explains the 
organization of Congress and describes 
how a bill is passed.” 


The Constitution Lives and Grows: 
“to present the methods by which the 
Constitution can be amended” and to 
show how “the Constitution has been in- 





2. Monthly Review — August, 1943, page 7. 
(Department of Justice, Washington, D.C.). 
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terpreted to reflect the needs of the peo- 
ple over a long period of time.” 

The provision of books at three grades 
or levels, known as Books I, II and III, 
is intended obviously to adapt the ma- 
terial as fully as possible to the varied 
reading abilities of the students. The 
use of large type (14 pt. Bodoni Book), 
well-spaced lines, and numerous sketches 
plus the handy size of the format 
(6” x 9” and 16 to 32 pages) make this 
material all the more readable. It thus 
attempts to fulfill the needs revealed in 
the survey to which I have alluded. 


“The basic content in each of these 
readers is the same, but the reading diffi- 
culty varies.” The range of vocabulary 
is from 250 words (Book I) to 1500 
words (Book III). 


In each of the books questions and 
exercises (of the familiar objective 
types) follow each lesson. For each of 
the five titles a “Teacher’s Edition” sug- 
gests helpful ways of using the ma- 
terial at each level. 


Literacy Series. 


A good many candidates for natural- 
ization have been found unable to make 
good use even of the above graded series 
on the Constitution and Government, 
owing to insufficient vocabulary and 
reading ability. Hence, a few literacy 
readers simplified in language and re- 
lating to familiar experiences at home 
and at work have been provided. The 
easiest of these is limited to a vocabu- 
lary of 125 words and its simple sentence 
text is accompanied by illustrations on 
every page. The first of these, The Day 
Family, has been issued in two parts. 
The second part of this reader narrates 
simple episodes in the lives of immi- 
grants experiencing home hospitality and 
evening school instruction, and seeking 
naturalization. 


In its discussion of the rights of the 
people, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of religion, and the 
right of petition are described as “the 
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foundation of our Government” and “of 
the American way of life.” 


The simplicity of the style as well as 
the point of view on the individual’s 
rights is well illustrated by the following 
excerpt from two pages of Day Family, 
Book II on “Freedom of Religion.” 
(pages 26-27) : 

“Yes, we must protect all the free- 
doms that America has,” says Mr. Day. 
“I did not have the right to go to my 
own church in the old country. Here we 
have the right to go to our own church. 
In the United States we can go to the 
church we like. 


“We can read about our religion. The 
Government will not tell us what to 
print about our religion. Religion is in 
the heart of man. Religion is not in the 
hands of the Government. 


“The Constitution protects our right 
to go to our own church. We have free- 
dom of religion in the United States.” 


“Many men came to America to have 
freedom of religion,” says Mr. Day. 
“Their freedom of religion was not pro- 
tected in the old country. That is why 
many men want to come to America to- 
day. They no longer want to stay in the 
old country. They can come to the 
United States. They can be free in the 
United States. 


“A man must not print a thing that 
does harm to freedom of religion. A 
man may not print a thing that does 
harm to the freedom of the press. 


“The Constitution will protect free- 
dom of religion and freedom of the press 
for all time.” 


For educated noncitizens, many of 
whom have come to the United States 
in recent years as “refugees,” the new 
“American Democracy Series” is pro- 
vided. These thoughtful and readable 
essays, in illustrated booklets of handy 
size, were projected to help counteract 
Axis efforts to attack democratic con- 
cepts. They provide scholarly material to 
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help both teachers and abler students in 
discussion groups, where they may come 
to understand the ways of America bet- 
ter. So far there have been published two 
titles: What We Have in America, by 
David Cushman Coyle, and This Democ- 
racy of Ours, By Thomas H. Briggs. 
The latest publication, a Home Study 
course, consists of a student’s work-book 
and a helper’s booklet containing tests 
and exercises. Both are based on Our 
Constitution and Government (Simpli- 
fied Edition), which was described 
above. This course is intended for such 
naturalization candidates as are unable 
to enroll for class instruction either be- 
cause of disability, location of residence, 
or occupation. The book is intended for 
the fourth or fifth grade reading ability. 
Already nearly a dozen States have ar- 
ranged to use such a course, involving 
organization of correspondence centers. 
The plan is particularly valued where 
noncitizens are found in rural localities. 


Further general helps published for 
teachers of classes in citizenship are: 
Introduction to Citizenship Teaching, 
explaining the importance and nature of 
the task, as one based on the needs of 
the foreign-born adult, and Aids for 
Citizenship Teachers, which likewise em- 
phasizes a functional aproach. This 
suggests activities for the students and 
methods of evaluating both their prog- 
ress and the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing. An extensive bibliography lists ti- 
tles for professional reading and for 
supplementary reading by students. 


While all these materials are supplied 
free of charge for the use of naturaliza- 
tion candidates working under the su- 
pervision of the public schools, they may 
be purchased by the public from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office in Washington, at small 
cost. 

While in practice it is true that “the 
heart of citizenship education is the ac- 
tual work done in the classroom,” neither 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
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Service nor the more alert public school 
workers are satisfied with such a limited 
view. Since citizenship is as broad as 
life, good citizenship education concerns 
“all the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that go into good, competent living in the 
United States.” To prepare for func- 
tional citizenship means guiding the ex- 
perience of the foreign-born in the seven 
major areas which follow: (1) Becom- 
ing a citizen; (2) Discharging the duties 
and enjoying the privileges of citizen- 
ship; (3) Developing a spiritual alle- 
giance to our democratic way of life; 
(4) Getting and working at a job; (5) 
Making a home; (6) Developing leisure- 
time activities; (7) Maintaining health 
and safety. More and more the cooperat- 
ing agencies are coming to see that com- 
petent living and full participation in 
community life are the objectives which 
concern our educational program for 
noncitizens. 


The organization of Americanization 
or Citizenship Councils has in many 
communities greatly helped to give for- 
eign-born persons status in the commu- 
nity and help in their adjustments to 
American life. There are scores of 
agencies, local as well as national in 
scope, that do valiant work in this field. 
During recent years these councils and 
other community agencies, patriotic and 
civic, together with the Courts, have 
joined to welcome “new citizens” into 
their respective communities. Some of 
these functions have been in the nature 
of commencement exercises of the adult 
citizenship classes; others have been 
naturalization ceremonies held in the 
courtroom at the time of the final hear- 
ings. But large and_ representative 
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gatherings have been held in many cities 
where the whole community attempts to 
express in colorful ceremonies not only a 
recognition of honor due to new citi- 
zens but also their own reaffirmation of 
allegiance to the Nation. Since 1939 
many of these have occurred on a single 
day, known first as “New Citizens Day,” 
but since the joint Congressional Resolu- 
tion of May 3, 1940, designated as “Citi- 
zenship Day” or “I Am An American 
Day.” More than five hundred commu- 
nities held such observances last year, 
“on or about the third Sunday of May.” 

The spiritual significance of this oc- 
casion is not lost sight of by local com- 
mittees, for churches and synagogues 
and their respective clergy have taken 
a most active part in almost all of the 
ceremonies held. Ministerial councils 
are generally represented on these com- 
mittees. Clergymen participate both by 
leading in appropriate forms of prayer 
and as speakers. One gratifying circum- 
stance is the general practice of inviting 
clergymen of all three major faiths to 
participate, thus demonstrating “free- 
dom of religion,” as well as enriching the 
ceremony itself. 

Wherever foreign-born residents may 
be found, in small or large numbers, 
whether they be candidates for citizen- 
ship or already naturalized, there is need 
for religious educators with broad vi- 
sion, to volunteer their assistance 
through the agencies most closely re- 
lated to the situation. They can thus 
help to achieve more full community ac- 
ceptance of the “new citizen” and a 
more complete sharing by him in civic 
responsibility and in America’s full heri- 
tage. 





II 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


GEORGE JOHNSON* 





HE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

has sustained a grievous loss in the sudden death on 
June 5th of Monsignor George Johnson, one of our vice- 
presidents. In his passing the Catholic Church loses one of 
its foremost educators. As secretary general of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Asociation, director of the de- 
partment of education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, editor of the Catholic Educational Review, 
and professor of education in the Catholic University of 
America he had attained a high position of constructive 
leadership. He was still in the prime of life and at the height 
of his powers. Although closely and responsibly occupied 
with ecclesiastical duties, Monsignor Johnson participated 
actively in public affairs. Among the agencies through 
which he made his influence felt were the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, the National Youth 
Commission and the National Youth Administration. The 
impressive report recently published by the Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic University of America 
under the title “Better Men for Better Times,” which has 
attracted wide attention, was credited chiefly to Monsignor 
Johnson. A great churchman, a man of scholarly mind and 
friendly spirit, he left a rich legacy of fruitful labors. 
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HAT WE CALL education is external authority. This would be regi- 

something that happens to a hu- mentation, which is more apt to dehu- 
man being as the result of self-activity. manize an individual than to develop his 
In its true sense it involves deep and divine potentialities. Education takes 
permanent changes in mind and heart; place whenever any one of us cooperates 
it makes a person different. It does not with the grace that is in him and with 
result from merely listening to what the guidance and instruction of those 
someone else is saying; this, to say the who have something to teach him, and 
most, is what we call instruction. Nor exercises his own powers unto acquiring 
is it brought about by some process of a fuller measure of the truth, a deeper 
stern and strict discipline, predicated on love of the good, and a finer apprecia- 
blind acceptance of the dictates of some tion of the beautiful. 


It goes without saying that education 
*Monsignor Johnson is a member of the Ex- is not something that is confined to 
ecutive Committee of the Commission on  ¢jassrooms and organized schooling. It 


American Citizenship, The Catholic Univers- i 
ity of America. goes on constantly throughout life under 
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all possible circumstances. It is good 
education whenever the influences which 
arouse the personality are beneficent; it 
is bad education when these influences 
ally themselves with the downward pull 
that is being exerted constantly by our 
lower nature. Always it is largely the 
fruit of our own doing. If we cleave to 
error and do evil, we become evil; if we 
do the truth in charity, we grow up unto 
Him Who is the Head, even unto Christ. 


We educate ourselves as American 
citizens by actually living and working 
as citizens in our own local communities. 
The very fact that there is a trend to- 
ward centralization of power in the na- 
tional government calls for greater civic 
activity of a neighborhood character. 
The virtues that are involved in citizen- 
ship cannot be developed by the mere 
casting of a ballot. They are the flower- 
ing of actual personal effort for the com- 
mon good. 


The Catholic citizen has a very special 
obligation to enter actively into commu- 
nity activities. Our Savior says, “I am 
come that they may have life and have it 
more abundantly.” He has things to do 
for the American people, and He has 
chosen to do them through us. What 
the world needs, we possess. We have 
something to give, and we are derelict 
to our duty in the degree that we sepa- 
rate ourselves from other people and 
hoard up the grace that is in us. 

Religion is too important for human 
welfare to be treated as a mere acces- 
sory to life and living. Hence no part- 
time arrangement for its teaching can 
ever amount to more than a poor pallia- 
tive. Religion is of the very warp and 
woof of life, and consequently it must 
be of the very warp and woof of edu- 
cation. Our relationship with God is 
the basis of every other relationship, and 
our lives have meaning only in refer- 
ence to our Creator and to His Divine 
Will. Everything about us belongs to 
God, and any dualism between God and 
the world is definitely false intellectually 


and dangerously wrong morally. 


Our first obligation as intelligent 
beings is to understand our origin and 
our destiny. Reason tells us that there 
must be a God Who made us and that, 
as a consequence, we owe Him alle- 
giance. Divine Revelation comes to rea- 
son’s aid and discovers for us things 
about God that otherwise we could never 
know, and at the same time gives us an 
idea clearer by far than we could ever 
have reached, working on our own, of 
what God expects of us in the way of 
love and service. 


The better God is known, the more He 
will be loved and, as a consequence, the 
more zealously He will be served. Be- 
cause everything else in life is affected 
by the quality of our relationship with 
God, the worth of any education can be 
measured by its success in imparting to 
the learner true knowledge of his Crea- 
tor. 


This knowledge must be imparted in 
such a way as to bring out its exalted 
beauty and to reveal its noble delights. 
God must be learned in order that God 
may be loved. It is possible to teach 
religion in such a way and under such 
circumstances as to render it repellent. 
The result would be to create a distaste 
in the child for the things of God and to 
hold him back from that loving union 
with the Divine which is the source of 
true happiness. It is not enough just 
to know God; we must at the same time 
have the right attitude toward Him. 


Our love of God, if it is real, will not 
be kept pent up in our hearts; we will 
need to find modes of expressing it. 
These modes are supplied us by effec- 
tive habits of prayer, both private and 
public. The Disciples were voicing a 
universal need of the human _ heart 
when they begged the Master to teach 
them how to pray. Prayer is the atmos- 
phere that we must breathe if we are 
to keep spiritually alive; it holds us in 
vital contact with the Source of Life, 
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and when we practice it externally and 
publicly, as our nature demands that we 
must, it holds us in vital contact with 
one another. 

Christian education should prepare the 
young for effective membership in the 
Church. They must learn to know the 
Church and come to an understanding 
of her real mission in order that they 
may realize how Christ functions in 
her and in her members. They must 
love the-Church and come to “have the 
feel of her,” in order that they may be- 
come fully incorporated into her life. 
They act for and with the Church 
through a loyalty and _ self-sacrificing 
service that has become second nature 
through habit. 

A school would fail utterly of its 
Christian purpose and would be quite 
out of step with the Catholic philosophy 
of education were it to confine itself ex- 
clusively to preparing its pupils to meet 
the demands of their relationship with 
God and fail to make them aware of 
their duties to their fellow man. An 
empty pietism would result that would 
render religion unreal and without value 
for the betterment of society. Our Lord 
never tired of insisting that the test cf 
the genuineness of our love of God is the 
love we cherish for our neighbor and 
that we cannot hope to possess Him un- 
less we are willing to accept the least of 
His brethren. 


Children in a Catholic school should 
acquire the ideas, the attitudes, and the 
habits that they need for life in society. 
They must come to understand social liv- 
ing and what it demands on the part of 
the individual. From a study of history, 
of literature, of the nature of economic 
life and the functions of social institu- 
tions, of the character of American de- 
mocracy, they may achieve an intelligent 
understanding of their relationships with 
their fellow man and of the duties and 
responsibilities that flow out of these re- 
lationships. Brought face to face with 
social realities, they may be able to devel- 
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op the attitudes and form the habits that 
are pertinent to existence in the world as 
it is today and have value for the pur- 
poses of practical living in society. 

The curriculum of the school shotld 
make provision for preparation for 
healthy family life, for fruitful living in 
the neighborhood, the community, the 
economic group, and in the nation, and 
for the development of an adequate un- 
derstanding of international relation- 
ships. Thus a conscience will be formed 
for the welfare of humanity. 

Attitudes and prejudices that are un- 
Christian and anti-social cause confusion 
and disorder in society, and every- 
thing possible should be done both in 
school and out to prevent their develop- 
ment. Hostility to others because of race 
or color or religion or economic status, 
the ambition for personal success at all 
costs, lack of fundamental loyalties, sus- 
picion and distrust of other people and 
their motives — all of these make for 
disunity and work to the detriment of 
the common good. A_ school which 
would foster them is a menace to the 
commonwealth, as is a school that ig- 
nores or tolerates them. 

The fostering of noble attitudes, of 
tolerance and understanding, of gener- 
osity, of kindness, of patience, of cour- 
tesy and trust toward all people, regard- 
less of any consideration whatsoever, 
is a responsibility that is of the very 
essence of Catholic education. The 
height and breadth and length and depth 
of the charity of Christ is limitless, and 
though it surpasses understanding, we 
are bound in conscience to emulate it 
and to love our neighbor as we love our- 
selves. ' 

There exists in the Catholic Church a 
definite body of social and economic 
teaching which it should be the function 
of Catholic education to translate into 
practice. This has never been done as 
effectively as might be wished, due very 
largely to the compulsion under which 
Catholic schools ‘and colleges have 
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labored in order to meet the ever increas- 
ing demands upon their facilities and 
their personnel. Though there does exist 
a Catholic philosophy of education which 
is fairly definite, it has not been ade- 
quately implemented by textbooks and 
courses of study. It has been left very 
largely to the teacher to interpret the 
branches of the curriculum to the learner 
in accordance with fundamental Catho- 
lic principles. 


To remedy this situation, however, 
there has arisen during the past five 
years an educational crusade for the 
definite introduction of this social and 
economic teaching of the Catholic 
Church into the Catholic educational 
program. 


In the year 1939 The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America at Washington, D. 
C., completed its first fifty years in the 
service of the Church and the Nation. 
On that occasion a letter was received 
from His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, which 
stressed the University’s responsibility 
for assuming leadership in the applica- 
tion of Christian principles in the great 
task of reconstructing modern society. 
As one means of following out the 
Pope’s recommendation, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the American 
Hierarchy instructed the University to 
begin the preparation of materials of in- 
struction in citizenship and Christian 
social living for use in the Catholic 
schools of the United States. 


Under the direction of the late Bishop 
Joseph Moran Corrigan, Rector of The 
Catholic University, a Commission on 
American Citizenship was organized 
which immediately set itself to the task 
of carrying out the mandate of the Bish- 
ops. The actual development of the 
project was entrusted to the Most Rev- 
erend Francis J. Hass, then Dean of the 
School of Social Science, and _ the 
Right Reverend George Johnson of the 
Department of Education in the Univer- 
sity. 


After a careful survey of all possible 
approaches it was decided that the best 
results could be obtained by developing 
a curriculum to prepare children for 
Christian social living on the elementary 
level and to implement this with a series 
of basic readers founded on the same 
theme. At the same time consideration 
was given to the needs of the secondary 
schools and the colleges. On the college 
level three books have been prepared by 
members of the faculty of the School of 
Social Science. They are American Soci- 
al Problems, by Mary Elizabeth Walsh, 
Introductory Economics, by George T. 
Brown, and American Government, by 
John L. McMahon, Ph.D., now Presi- 
dent of the College of our Lady of the 
Lake, San Antonio, Texas. Material for 
secondary schools will be developed as 
soon as the curriculum and readers for 
elementary schools are completed. 


The emergence in these our times of 
social theories in variance with Chris- 
tian teaching and contrary to free Amer- 
ican institutions make necessary the re- 
affirmation of Christian doctrine in its 
relation to social living and the develop- 
ment of more effective methods of pre- 
paring young people for the task of 
thinking and feeling and acting in such 
a way as to keep alive in American soci- 
ety the spirit of true democracy. The 
curriculum for the elementary schools 
which is now nearly completed, under the 
auspices of the Commission on American 
Citizenship, is designed to accomplish 
precisely this purpose. Five basic areas 
have been identified corresponding to 
five fundamental relationships in which 
the individual finds himself—namely, his 
relationship with God, with the Church, 
with his fellow man, with nature, and 
with himself. Within these relationships 
situations are constantly presenting 
themselves in which the individual, if he 
is a true follower of Jesus Christ, must 
act in a Christlike way. This involves 
on his part certain basic understandings, 
attitudes, and habits. An exhaustive and 
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practical analysis has been made of all 
these situations, and the various fields of 
subject matter have been combed with 
the purpose of indicating what each one 
can offer in the way of providing for 
these understandings, attitudes, and 
habits. 


Religion is, of course, the core of the 
curriculum. An attempt is made to aid 
the children to understand the faith 
which they cherish in terms of the prac- 
tical, sometimes rather homely, affairs 
of everyday life. The aim of it all is 
to provide them with experiences calcu- 
lated to develop in them the ideas, the 
appreciations, and the virtues that are 
necessary if they are to live in accord- 
ance with Christian principles in Amer- 
ican democratic society. 


The fundamental Christian principle 
is, of course, charity, or that love of 
God which expresses itself in love of fel- 
low man. The purpose of the coming of 
Christ was the unification of the human 
race. Through His redemption the be- 
ginnings were made in the divine pro- 
gram of gathering all that had been 
scattered by sin and the restoration of 
the solidarity which was intended from 
the beginning. That theme runs through 
the curriculum for the elementary 
schools, and every effort is made to make 
children understand that true Christian- 
ity frowns on all forms of prejudice, 
segregations, and separatism. The cur- 
riculum would accustom them to such 
thinking and feeling and action as is im- 
plied in the teaching of Christ that all 
men are children of a Common Father 
Who is in Heaven and that Christ is 
identified with the least of His brethren. 


The readers that the Commission is 
preparing for the elementary schools are 
closely tied to the curriculum and moti- 
vated by the same ideal. Those for the 
primary and intermediate grades have al- 
ready been published. They consist of a 
Pre-Primer: This is Our Home; a Prim- 
er: This is Our Family; a First Reader: 
These are Our Friends; a Second Read- 
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er: These are Our Neighbors, and the 
Third Reader: This is Our Town. 

On the basis of the child’s understand- 
ing of what love means in his own home, 
the books for the early grades attempt to 
make him understand that the obliga- 
tions of love and understanding and 
mutual helpfulness do not terminate 
when he steps over the threshold of his 
own home but remain in full force in 
the neighborhood, in the community, 
and in the town in which he lives. 
These books bring out the fact that free 
community interrelationships are the 
necessary by-products of real faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

In the grades above the primary it is 
possible to introduce more characters 
into the stories in the readers and spe- 
cific stories of universal civic relation- 
ships are introduced. The Fourth Read- 
er, entitled This is Our Land, presents 
a panorama of Catholic missionary activ- 
ities in the area now the United States. 
It covers a time from 1575 to the pres- 
ent and a territory from St. Augustine in 
Florida to the Pacific Coast. It dram- 
atizes the importance of religion in pio- 
neer days and ties in closely with the 
social studies in the fourth grade. 


The Fifth Reader is entitled These 
are Our People and is concerned with the 
expression of Christian social living by 
children of today, particularly in rela- 
tion to the racial and industrial prob- 
lems of the present as far as these can 
be understood by children at this grade 
level. 


This is Our Heritage is the title of the 
Sixth Reader whose theme is the expres- 
sion of Christian social living in earlier 
periods in the history of the Church: the 
Apostles and ancient civilizations; the 
monasteries of the West and the Irish 
schools; the establishment of order and 
the spread of law; the tide of culture 
coming to a high point in Spanish civi- 
lization after the Crusades; charity as 
shown by Vincent de Paul, social justice 
by von Ketteler. Its stories are, in the 
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main, tales of moral achievement through 
heroism. 


For the upper grades a Seventh Read- 
er emphasizing the Catholic foundations 
of our American freedoms and an Eighth 
Reader underlining the Catholic obliga- 
tions inseparable from the exercise and 
continuance of these freedoms are in 
preparation. 


The curriculum and the readers that 
are thus being produced by the Commis- 
sion on American Citizenship should 
make a real contribution to the develop- 
ment of sound intercultural relations in 
the United States. Whilst they are in- 
tended for Catholic schools and the em- 
phasis throughout is on Catholic per- 
sonages and events, they are in no man- 
ner exclusive. As a matter of fact, 
they could very well be used as supple- 
mentary material in the public schools, 
for the aim of the whole project is to 
help the Catholic child to understand the 
fact that he cannot be a good Catholic 
if he is not a good citizen in the broadest 
and the deepest sense of that term. His 
obligation to love and cherish all men, 
regardless of race or color or creed, is 
constantly brought to his attention. Every 
human being belongs to God in Christ 
and consequently belongs to every other 
human being. There is no room in the 
Kingdom of Heaven for bigotry in any 
shape or form. Such is the underlying 
philosophy of the whole venture, and the 
best in modern pedagogical methods and 
procedures have been enlisted in the ef- 
fort to make that philosophy issue in 
that quality of social living that is really 
Christian. 


It is the hope of the Commission on 
American Citizenship that the Catholic 
schools which adopt the materials which 
it is producing may become nuclei of a 
thoroughly Christian attitude toward the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Con- 
vinced that the child’s life of today is 
the seeding time for his adult life, the 
program aims to put the principles it ex- 
pounds into practice each and every day. 
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In other words, it is based on St. Paul’s 
assertion that we grow up unto Christ 
Who is the Head by “doing the truth in 
charity.” 

It is the function of Christian educa- 
tion to provide facilities for the forma- 
tion of that kind and quality of character 
which will enable the individual to be- 
have as Christ expects him to behave in 
relation to God, to his neighbor, and to 
nature. St. Paul tells us that it is by 
“doing the truth in charity we grow up 
in all things unto Him Who is the Head, 
even unto Christ.” Character is not born 
of passive absorption or of regimenta- 
tion. We grow in virtue by performing 
virtuous acts. Something, of course, 
can be learned through listening, and 
there are times and circumstances when 
sitting still is in order, but education 
produces its best and most lasting re- 
sults when, under the free guidance of 
the teacher and in cooperation with his 
fellow pupils, the child works out his 
own scholastic salvation. 

Since the ability to govern oneself is 
such an essential requisite for citizen- 
ship in the American democracy, it is 
necessary that it should be acquired 
through experience in the school. A 
school is a community in which a num- 
ber of human beings are working togeth- 
er in a common endeavor. Its discipline 
should reflect an understanding of this 
fact. Good order must be insisted up- 
on, and respect for authority. But these 
are best fostered in an atmosphere of 
freedom in which it is possible to be 
natural. When a child goes to school, 
he loses nothing of the sacredness of his 
personality; his dignity and worth as a 
rational creature are not diminished in 
any way. He cannot learn the art of 
living in a free society from training 
under a classroom dictatorship. 

The goals of Christian education in 
American democratic society might be 
summed up as follows: 

Physical fitness, or the habits of 
healthful living based on an understand- 
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ing of the body and its needs, and right 
attitudes toward everything that con- 
tributes to good health. 


Economic literacy, or an understand- 
ing of the workings of modern indus- 
trial civilization, with all that it involves 
of interdependence, adequate to yield an 
appreciation of the value of work and a 
zeal for social justice. 

Social virtue, based on an understand- 
ing of American life and the workings 
of democracy, making the individual 
ready to make those sacrifices of self- 
interest that are necessary if he is to live 
with his fellow man in peace and unity. 

Cultural development, rooted in a 
familiarity with the beauty the human 
mind has created and enshrined in its 
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literature, its music, and its art, and 
flowering in a taste for finer things that 
will banish the low, the lewd, the vulgar, 
and the decadent. 


Moral perfection, or saintliness, the 
crown of all the rest, achieved in and 
through all the rest, fulfilling the pur- 
pose of man’s existence, because it puri- 
fies him and unites him with his God. 


In the measure that Catholic educa- 
tion reaches these goals, it justifies its 
existence and enriches our national life. 
At the same time, it increases the meas- 
ure of human happiness, for it produces 
people who have grown up into the 
measure of the age and the stature of 
Christ, and who, functioning for Him, 
“go about doing good.” 


Il 
JEWISH EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Louis Krarr* 


ODAY, WHEN we are living 

through an experience in which the 
very roots of our democratic way of life 
are being threatened, there is urgent need 
for an alert, active participating citi- 
zenry. Educating this citizenry and 
guiding them in their role as contribut- 
ing members of the community, is a rec- 
ognized function of Jewish Centers. 
These Centers, which in some instances 
are known as Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociations, Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociations, Jewish Community Centers, 
and in a few cases by other names, are 
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all federated in one national body, the 
National Jewish Welfare Board. At 
present there are 293 Jewish Centers 
affiliated with the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, with a membership of over 
390,000 young people and adults. 

The Jewish Center, a distinct product 
of the American environment, evolved 
out of the need for Jewry to find a medi- 
um through which they could make their 
contribution as citizens to our American 
culture. Jewish Centers regard train- 
ing and education for citizenship as one 
of their primary objectives. The Center 
aims at developing intelligent, well-in- 
tegrated individuals trained in democrat- 
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ic living through the actual experience 
of planning and participating in social, 
educational, recreational, vocational, cul- 
tural, religious and communal activities. 
In essence, the Center is a laboratory in 
which the individual cultivates through 
his experience as well as through the 
acquisition of knowledge, the attitudes, 
appreciations, and values that make for 
a satisfying and constructive life in 
American society. 

The program of the Center is basically 
a cultural one, employing the term cul- 
tural in its broadest sense as a philos- 
ophy and way of life. The method is 
that of education, also employing 
that term in its largest sense as prepara- 
tion for living. Thus when we speak 
of citizenship, it is understandable that 
we envision it in its broadest, contribut- 
ing sense as “the ability to take respon- 
sibility in accordance with one’s capac- 
ity for leadership; respect for the opin- 
ions and civil rights of others; aware- 
ness of the concept of the general wel- 
fare and a disposition to be guided by it; 
ability to participate effectively in the ac- 
tivities of a variety of self-governing 
groups; familiarity with major social 
problems and issues which must ulti- 
mately be solved through informed pub- 
lic opinion; a sound working knowledge 
of the operation of government in re- 
lation to the duties and obligations of 
citizenship; and finally, an understand- 
ing of the basic principles of democracy 
and a deep loyalty to it both in principle 
and in practice.”? 


The Jewish Center conceives of its 
job of citizenship education as a twofold 
one: first, as the broad, all-inclusive, 
continuous program of developing our 
adults and young people into intelligent, 
civic-minded members of our American 
society; and secondly, as the ever-im- 
portant program of Americanization for 
the non-citizen and immigrant. It is 





1. American Youth Commission: The Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Washington, D. C. 
1939, page 16. 
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through a well-informed, interested citi- 
zenry that the Jewish community can 
make its contribution to the cultural and 
civic growth of the nation. 


The ability of the Jewish Center to 
meet each new need as it arises in the 
community has been amply demonstrated 
in its orientation and education program 
for the non-citizen. The Center is pri- 
marily concerned with helping each in- 
dividual Jew make his adjustment to 
American life. When, in the latter part 
of the 19th century, large numbers of 
Jewish immigrants came to this country, 
Jewish Centers and Settlement Houses 
were established in the larger cities pri- 
marily as Americanization agencies. For 
the most part, they are still in existence, 
although their functions have been con- 
siderably modified. 


In recent years, with the influx of 
refugees, plans for integrating them into 
the pattern of American living have been 
developed. Special agencies were estab- 
lished to handle their needs, and the pro- 
gram of others was geared to meet their 
problems. The Jewish Centers coope- 
rated with agencies like the National Re- 
fugee Service and the National Council 
of Jewish Women, who were concerned 
with the asbsorption and adjustment of 
the emigre. The National Refugee 
Service has had the specific task of help- 
ing each one of these newcomers make 
his initial adjustment. The National 
Council of Jewish Women has been ac- 
tive in an educational program for the 
refugee. In many of the larger commu- 
nities, the Jewish Center has supple- 
mented the work of these agencies. In 
smaller Jewish communities, the Jewish 
Center came to be regarded as the logical 
institution to which refugees readily 
turned for guidance during their period 
of transition from the old to the new 
environment. 

Jewish Centers continue their interest 
in acquainting the non-citizen with 
American customs and institutions, and 
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with a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and the requirements of American 
citizenship. Centers throughout the 
country conduct classes in elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced English; 
speech clinics have been formed; special 
advanced classes have been organized 
for professionals and others. They study 
the background of our American civili- 
zation, which points up the essential 
characteristics and advantages of democ- 
racy. In addition, special cultural pro- 
grams are planned with the refugees in 
which they are afforded many opportuni- 
ties for creative self-expression in the 
arts, drama, and music. 


Every attempt is made by the Center 
to absorb the emigre into the regular 
program of the Center through partici- 
pation in forums and discussion groups 
devoted to a consideration of civic and 
social problems, current events, and con- 
temporary Jewish questions so that their 
concept of America may be broadened. 
In stimulating the emigres to become a 
part of the American culture, they are 
encouraged to retain the meaningful ele- 
ments in their original heritage; for out 
of these might grow their contribution 
towards our evolving culture. 


Throughout its history, the Jewish 
Center has made a rich contribution to 
American life, serving as a Center for 
citizenship education in its broadest 
meaning. The Center has been inter- 
ested in developing the type of parti- 
cipating citizen, who not only gains 
from his varied experiences in the Cen- 
ter and in the community, but also rec- 
ognizes his responsibility to both. Start- 
ing with the small club unit, some of the 
simple, yet fundamental, democratic con- 
cepts are experienced. When the club 
meets, there are decisions to be made, 
various points of view to consider, 
agreements to be reached through either 
vote or consensus. These provide a 
primary experience in citizenship ex- 
pression through the group. Some of its 
evident concomitants are: a strengthen- 
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ing of personal relationships with an in- 
creasing respect of one individual for 
another, an appreciation for those human 
values which are the basis for coopera- 
tive attitudes and practices in our soci- 
ety. The club is a unit of democracy in 
action. 

The club council within the Center 
is the medium through which the vari- 
ous groups can express their interests 
and opinions on matters of common con- 
cern. Elected delegates come to repre- 
sent their clubs in a self-governing body. 
These councils serve to coordinate dif- 
ferent group interests and activities. 
Here are evident willingness to assume 
responsibility, to plan, to abide by ma- 
jority rule, to respect representative gov- 
ernment, to accept differences, and to 
understand the privileges of citizenship 
in a democratic setting. 


Deeply concerned with the need to 
develop interest in the Jewish communal 
scene, the Jewish Centers have encour- 
aged the participation of these club 
councils in inter-Center and community- 
wide activities. Conferences and simi- 
lar projects foster the growth of youth 
leadership and provide full opportunity 
for young people to share their ideas, 
exchange their thoughts, and pool their 
experiences, by discussing urgent prob- 
lems affecting them today. 


One of the primary functions of the 
Jewish Center is to acquaint young peo- 
ple and adults with current problems and 
issues so that they can discharge their 
responsibility as citizens and as members 
of the community with intelligence. As 
part of its regular program of activities, 
most Centers conduct an adult educa- 
tion program of forums, institutes, lec- 
tures, concerts and courses in the field 
of current events, Jewish history and 
background, and post-war planning. In 
addition, many Centers conduct study 
groups by which they encourage inten- 
sive consideration of these matters and 
help individuals learn to articulate their 
own points of view. 
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Through its various activities, the 
Center encourages its membership to 
take part in the life of the community. 
It has expanded its services to help in 
the total war effort, while still continu- 
ing the regular, ever-important program. 
Jewish Centers have turned their ener- 
gies to various special war activities, in- 
cluding classes for the civilian war serv- 
ices: — home nursing, first aid, nutri- 
tion, air raid protection and child care. 
Jewish Centers work with war service 
agencies, such as the U.S.O., the O.W.L., 
the Red Cross, the A.W.V.S., the O.C. 
D., the O.P.A., and the Office of Com- 
munity War Service. Participating in 
the various war campaigns, the Centers 
sell War Bonds, develop Blood Banks, 
raise money for the U.S.O., Red Cross, 
United Jewish Appeal and various other 
war funds. Community service pro- 
jects, such as conservation and salvage 
drives, health and physical fitness pro- 
grams, nutrition, consumer education, 
price control, housing and similar com- 
munity campaigns have become part of 
the accepted responsibilities of the Cen- 
ter in the war situation. Thus it can be 
seen that the Center has not only inten- 
sified its educational work, but expanded 
its function to adjust to the practical de- 
mands of our nation at war. These are 
essential elements, indeed, in a total pro- 
gram of citizenship education. 

Responsibility for participation in the 
work of the Center is assumed by the 
adult membership, frequently through 
the Board of Directors. This elected 
group, representing the Center, enables 
adult citizens to take an active part in 
self-government and citizenship manage- 
ment. Effective Boards are well aware 
of their trusteeship and their responsi- 
bilities, not only to their membership, but 
also to the community as a whole. Serv- 
ice on the Board of Directors of Jewish 
Centers provides an experience in intelli- 
gent, practical leadership—the kind of 
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leadership which is constantly aware of 
the real needs and interests of the citi- 
zenry. The Board of Directors is an in- 
tegral part of the democratic structure of 
the Jewish Center. 


In carrying forward the over-all task 
of community service, the Jewish Cen- 
ters are consciously aware of the need 
for leadership. The Center seeks to 
build up an indigenous leadership that 
is firmly stimulated by the desire to 
evolve American democratic values and 
attitudes. In a total program of citizen- 
ship education, the concern of the Cen- 
ter is with children, and youth, as well as 
with adults. The Center attempts a pro- 
gram for each age group. It realizes 
that it is not only the adult upon whom 
the responsibilities of citizenship rest, 
for the youth of today is the citizen of 
tomorrow. 


Real citizenship — a participating and 
contributing citizenship — is closely tied 
in with cultural identity and expression. 
It has often been indicated that educa- 
tion for American citizenship cannot 
deny the significance of the cultural con- 
tribution of ethnic groups. The Jewish 
community creatively seeks to develop a 
pattern of American Jewish life, which 
harmonizes our distinct Jewish culture 
with our American ideals. Hence, cul- 
tural pluralism is an important factor in 
the program of citizenship education. 


It is the thesis of the Jewish Center 
that, for Jews, experience in Jewish 
group living is necessary for the fullest 
development of American citizenship. 
Jewish Centers have for a long time held 
this as a basic concept in their philoso- 
phy and program. One of the primary 
functions of the Center has been to 
strengthen the contribution of the Jewish 
group to its own cultural enhancement, 
while at the same time formulating a real 
sense of belonging and affiliation to our 
own deep-rooted American heritage. 





IV 
PROTESTANT EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


P. P. Womer* 


I 


ITIZENSHIP is the key word of 

democracy because it indicates the 
bond of union in democratic association, 
and the basic principle of democratic 
social and political organization. Thus 
it is evident that a discussion of educa- 
tion for citizenship to be at all profitable 
must begin with a clarification of the 
essential connotations of citizenship. 


Broadly speaking, in the earlier stages 
of social organization the bond of union 
was blood relationship, and the way that 
relationship figured in community life 
provides the key to primitive society and 
government. At a higher stage of social 
development a principle of authority in- 
dependent of blood relationship came 
into play. Patriarchal and matriarchal 
forms of social control gave place to 
tribal and monarchal forms under which 
extensive unions of diverse populations 
became possible. Then, as a result of 
cultural advance and the pressure of 
needs that were stimulated, people began 
to crave a larger individual freedom and 
initiative than authoritarianism could 
allow and as a consequence the principle 
of citizenship as the basis of a new so- 
cial and political order began to emerge. 


II 


Because citizenship developed out of 
authoritarianism and has always been 
entangled with authoritarian concepts 
and usages deeply entrenched in the 
thinking and habits of mankind, its 
clarification as the basis of social cohe- 
sion and control has been a slow and 
tedious process. In theory only, but 
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nowhere in practice, do we fully realize 
that citizenship postulates an order based 
upon the free mind and spirit of man, 
under which the sense of universal kin- 
ship prevails and there is due respect for 
the inherent dignity and worth of peo- 
ple both as individuals and in mass; un- 
der which the free action of individuals 
limited only by the paramount claims of 
the common good is seduously main- 
tained by law; under which liberty and 
responsibility, benefit and burden, duties 
and rights, are recognized as correlatives 
in the pattern of social behavior; under 
which the individual is the unit of the 
state and not merely a pawn, and as such 
not only has the right but also a definite 
responsibility to participate in the ac- 
tivities and ends of the state; under 
which government derives its authority 
from the consent of the governed, and 
the common welfare is the touchstone 
for the action of government, for the 
making of political programs, and the 
passage of laws. If we think of democ- 
racy merely as a contrivance based upon 
a philosophy of expediency it may well 
seem starry eyed to interpret it in such 
idealistic terms, but if we think of de- 
mocracy as the expression of a worthy 
humanism, and of citizenship as the 
motive power of democracy such an in- 
terpretation becomes imperative. 


III 


Moreover it is in the reference of this 
idealistic content, and these implications 
of democracy and citizenship that stand- 
ards of education for citizenship must 
be determined, and therefore the validity 
and worth of any program of education 
for citizenship be adjudged. The con- 
tribution of Protestantism in clarifying 
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the underlying principle of democracy 
and citizenship, and also their essential 
values is written large in the history of 
Europe since the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and in the history of America 
since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The basic emphasis of the 
early Protestant movement, not always 
clearly understood or defined, and often 
very much obscured by oddities of creed 
and practice, but always implicit, was 
the sanctity of the individual conscience 
and the right of private judgment. The 
fact that the movement was so speedily 
resolved into many and often conflicting 
groups is proof of the basic premise of 
individualism. 


The divine right of individuals on 
grounds of conscience and reason to 
question ecclesiastical absolutism once 
established, it was an easy and logical 
step to question the absolutism of gov- 
ernment. Thus the tempest precipitated 
by Protestantism in the sphere of reli- 
gious belief and practice soon brought 
tempest in the sphere of social and polit- 
ical belief and practice. The numerous 
Protestant sects which spread over Eu- 
rope, though hardly conscious of the 
social and political implications of their 
faith, nevertheless carried with them an 
atmosphere that, quite as much as their 
teachings, was recognized as a threat to 
the established order. The determined 


opposition that was aroused and that re- 


sulted in the migration to America of 
these Protestant sectarians in large num- 
bers was natural and explicable, but as 
it turned out this migration was one of 
the greatest contributing factors to the 
democratic, social and political order 
which, over the long period from 1607 
to 1775, slowly achieved coherence and 
the sense of direction, and emerged in 
the War of Independence as a new po- 
litical entity. 

Though it is evident that our demo- 
cratic order was the result of multiple 
causation, the slow integration of many 
social, economic, political, racial, reli- 
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gious and environmental influences, the 
facts show that the contribution of the 
Protestant sects was substantial and 
permanent. We are indebted largely to 
the early Congregationalists and other 
English Independents for our concept 
of local government and our emphasis 
on constitutional guarantees. Both are 
essential features of our democratic sys- 
tem. The prototype of one was the early 
Pilgrim and Puritan town meetings, and 
of the other their system of written con- 
cepts, the first of which was prepared by 
the Pilgrims before they left the May- 
flower. From the Baptists we derived 
our theory of the separation of church 
and state. Our freedom of speech is 
rooted in the free mind and conscience 
of Roger Williams and William Penn. 
The equality asserted in the Declaration 
of Independence was the contribution of 
Quaker practice all the way from Penn- 
sylvania to Georgia. The concept of 
an inviolable moral order which is the 
basis of American law and justice is 
our inheritance from the Calvinism of 
the English Pilgrims and Puritans, the 
English and Scotch Presbyterians, and 
the Swiss Protestants. Our ideal of the 
free individual was the particular em- 
phasis of the Methodists. And the prin- 
ciple of religious tolerance written into 
our Bill of Rights derives from the ex- 
perience of warring sectarians who met 
and mingled in American Colonial life. 


So closely, indeed, did our early demo- 
cratic thinking follow Protestant think- 
ing that for many years after the found- 
ing of our Republic the village church 
with its steeple pointing to the sky 
ranked equally with the Constitution as 
a popular symbol of social and national 
cohesion. As expressed by an early 
Protestant writer: “Faith is as necessary 
to the republican as to the Christian, 
and is the fundamental characteristic of 
both.” 


IV 


Protestantism, moreover, from the 
outset to the present time has consis- 
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tently emphasized education as the con- 
comitant of religion. The early Protes- 
tant leaders in general felt that con- 
science. and intelligence are comple- 
mentary and that both are essential in 
the building of church and state. Hence 
the school, like the church, was given 
an honored place in the community, and 
popular education became an_ early 
Protestant ideal. Long before the rise 
of an educational system supported by 
the state Protestant schools, including 
elementary schools, academies and col- 
leges flourished widely. The story of 
Protestant educational effort in the past 
to establish and develop a democratic 
order, and its present effort to maintain 
that order is too familiar to. require re- 
telling save to emphasize the fact that 
notwithstanding the immense develop- 
ment of public education Protestant edu- 
cational agencies, particularly the col- 
leges, flourish widely throughout the 
nation. Numerous Protestant schools, 


mostly elementary in character, in the 
southern states are making a worthy 


contribution to the education of Ne- 
groes, and in the southwestern states to 
the education of Mexicans and Indians. 
In the metropolitan centers of the east- 
ern and western seaboards Protestant 
agencies like the social settlements, night 
classes, and Sunday evening forums, are 
rendering valiant service to improve the 
outlook of indigent and alien groups, 
thus providing, at least, the necessary 
background of education for citizenship. 
More notable, however, and of farther 
reaching significance is the splendid 
array of Protestant colleges, for the 
most part firmly established in strategic 
centers throughout the nation and 
worthily functioning with little, if any, 
sectarian coloring. 

Coupled, however, with the Protestant 
educational program, as with the whole 
educational movement in America, 
Britain, France and other democratic 
nations there was an easy going concept 
of citizenship that took little account of 
the insights, aptitudes and attitudes 
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which must be developed by education 
if citizenship is to function effectually 
as the motive power of democracy. With 
the powerful reaction against the abuses 
of autocratic government in the closing 
years of the eighteenth and the early 
years of the nineteenth centuries there 
sprang up, as James Bryce showed in his 
Yale lectures, a wide spread belief in 
natural citizen competence, that is, a 
belief that people generally, if given an 
opportunity, are naturally qualified to be 
capable citizens; that naturally they have 
sense enough to judge of public affairs; 
discernment enough to choose the right 
men for public office; self-control 
enough to accept the decision of the ma- 
jority ; honest enough to put the common 
interest above their private interests; 
and with public spirit enough to go to 
any trouble or make any necessary sac- 
rifice in behalf of the common good. 

It was clearly a defective view of citi- 
zenship, never formulated into a theory 
but sufficiently embedded in _ public 
thinking and in the thinking of edu- 
cators themselves to keep education, 
Protestant or any other brand, from 
coming to close grips with the important 
problem of developing citizen capacity 
which, as Thomas Hill Green affirmed, 
is “implicit and does not function auto- 
matically, but must be elicited by educa- 
tion and experience.” 

There has been proper concern for 
the development of the intellectual and 
aesthetic faculties by means of studies 
that traditionally have been thought to 
be best adapted to this aim, but much of 
our so-called general education has been 
too limited in range and too remote from 
the actual conditions and problems of 
democratic association to be highly effec- 
tual as a preparation for citizenship. 
Political science studies, also, have been 
emphasized and have had a real though 
limited value as education for citizen- 
ship, because too much emphasis has 
been placed upon political externals and 
too little emphasis upon the spirit, the 
values, and implications of citizenship. 
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The result, as James Truslow Adams 
points out, in speaking of the adaptation 
of American education to the needs of a 
democractic order, is that the kind of 
education on which we have relied to 
keep the electorate competent for self- 
government is breaking down because it 
has no adequate scale of values that 
looks directly to the creation of citizen 
competence. ‘For the masses at least,” 
he says, “education has become a con- 
fused jumble of book learning that gives 
them neither values to strive for, nor 
that knowledge and intellectual training 
which would be a help in understanding 
the complexity of the forces with which 
they have to deal.” 


Vv 


Within the past decade or more 
Protestantism very definitely has become 
conscious of the inadequacy of tradi- 
tional education to elicit the citizen ca- 
pacity and to develop the competence 
necessary to maintain democratic proc- 
esses in dealing with the complex prob- 
lems which are incidental to an indus- 
trial system that in one way or another 
commands the lives of all, and with the 
demands of a social order that rests 
upon mass thinking and voting instead 
of a franchise that embraces only an 
educated and propertied elite. Two ex- 
pressions of this new consciousness in 
particular deserve consideration. 


One of these is a trend, steadily gath- 
ering impetus, in Protestant schools, to 
develop studies in citizenship designed 
to interpret its content and not merely 
supply information as to its external- 
ities; and to provide training in citizen 
activities that correspond to the labora- 
tory work of a physical science depart- 
ment. These studies include such vitally 
important matters as the historical back- 
ground of citizenship as a principle of 
social organization; citizenship experi- 
ments in the ancient world; the incuba- 
tion of citizenship in the Colonial pe- 
riod; the contribution of the War of 
Independence to the development of 
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citizenship; the function of citizenship 
in the democratic state; the idealistic 
basis of citizenship; the problem of de- 
veloping a citizenry; our civil liberties, 
their guarantees and _ responsibilities; 
democratic ideology and other ideolo- 
gies; the significance of the religious 
consciousness for citizenship. Labora- 
tory training in connection with these 
courses necessarily assumes various 
forms, the purpose of which is to pro- 
vide experience in the use of group 
methods, to stimulate collective thinking 
and the formation of collective judg- 
ments with respect to current problems 
of citizenship; to give experience in 
gathering information essential to the 
understanding of these problems; and to 
create familiarity with democratic pro- 
cedure in dealing with these and similar 
problems. 


The other expression of this new 
Protestant consciousness is the projec- 
tion by the leading denominational bod- 
ies of various but very similar agencies 
which function in the interest of Chris- 
tian social education and action. Typical 
of these agencies are: The Council for 
Social Action and The Layman’s Fel- 
lowship of the Congregational Christian 
Churches; the Department of Social 
Education and Action of the Presby- 
terian Church; the Council of Christian 
Social Progress and World Order Cru- 
sade of the Northern Baptists; and the 
Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. And besides these and similar 
denominational agencies for social edu- 
cation and action there are two out- 
standing Protestant organizations of a 
federalist type, the Federal Council of 
Churches and the International Council 
of Religious Education. 


The programs of these Protestant 


agencies indicate extensive activities 
which bear directly upon the problem of 
education for citizenship since they em- 
brace such important matters of citizen 
concern as wholesome industrial rela- 
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tions ; the maintenance of our civil liber- 
ties; the problem of indigence and the 
development of social insurance 
as a solvent of the problem; the 
amelioration of racial antipathies; world 
organization for peace; the correction of 
conditions leading to international dis- 
putes; protection of minorities; self rule 
for subject peoples; the relation of 
Christianity to Democracy. Numerous 
other activities of these agencies, though 
not bearing directly upon the problem 
of education for citizenship may fairly 
be construed as a preparation of the 
groundwork for citizen education, and 
still others, as Simeon Baldwin once 
said, may well be thought of as a prep- 
aration of the ground beneath the 
groundwork. 


VI 


The worth of these Protestant efforts 
in the interest of education for citizen- 
ship will not be gainsaid. Nevertheless 
they are not adequate because they are 
too limited in range, more or less in- 
choate in character, and hit or miss in 
their applications. They do not consti- 
tute a program sufficiently integrated, 
comprehensive and administered to meet 
the requirements of a social order based 
on mass democracy with its secular out- 
look. 


This need is for a cooperative effort 
by Protestants fully to explore, inter- 
pret, correlate and apply the ethical prin- 
ciples of citizenship to the concrete prob- 
lems of democracy. Historical guidance 
for the accomplishment of the task may 
be found by looking back to the French 
Revolution with its watch words: “Lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity.” These his- 
toric concepts figure as absolutes of citi- 
zen faith, not because they are scien- 
tifically demonstrable, but because they 
are varieties which have grown out of 
human experience and carry with them 
standards of value for social and poli- 
tical action which command the enlight- 
ened conscience. Liberty expresses the 
urge for personal autonomy and is some- 


thing that belongs to man as a person- 
ality. Equality is a mandate to respect 
the liberty of one’s fellows, and is there- 
fore a restrictive and disciplinary con- 
cept. Fraternity stands for the kinship 
of people without respect for race or 
class, and thus it is the integrating 
principle of democracy. 


In a _ united effort Protestantism 
should assume the task of interpreting 
these ethical implications of citizenship 
and turning their light upon the hostile 
forces and influences which now threat- 
en to disrupt democracy. Take such a 
problem as racism with its antipathies 
which in America gather about our 
Negro, Mexican, Jewish and Japanese 
minorities, day by day, weaving a story 
of prejudice and ill treatment more 
nearly akin to the savagery of fascism 
than to anything American; or the atti- 
tudes of the private interest pressure 
groups each bent upon dominating our 
legislative bodies, controlling elected offi- 
cials and actually succeeding to an in- 
credible extent in using government on 
every level to further their particular 
ends at the expense of the common 
good; or the stubborn insistence of the 
wielders of economic power that our 
economic system cannot be fitted to the 
democratic ideal with the unhappy result 
of affluence to the extent of surfeit for 
the few at the top and indigence for the 
many at the bottom; or, more than all, 
the obstinate provincialism that is fight- 
ing with such determination to keep de- 
mocratic America from taking her 
proper place in the family of nations and 
assuming her proper role in helping to 
work out and give effect to a plan of 
international cooperation competent to 
safeguard humanity against the tragic 
and suicidal recurrence of world war. 
Is there any other solvent of these and 
similar problems of our social order 
than the development of a citizenship 
embued with the historic idealism of de- 
mocracy ? 


With the passing of sectarianism in 
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its more technical sense and the growing 
spirit of unity between the various 
Protestant groups, it would seem entire- 
ly practicable, through the agency of a 
representative commission, to produce a 
text on education for citizenship inter- 
preting its Christian and human values 
in a manner that would command, at 
least, the approval of the leading Protes- 
tant bodies. Such a text could be so pre- 
pared that it would serve the needs of 
Christian schools and colleges offering 
courses in citizenship; provide a basis 
for studies in citizenship by adult 
Sunday-school classes and other adult 
groups: and likewise serve the ends of 
such Protestant agencies as the brother- 
hood, fellowship, social relations, and so- 
cial action groups with their evident rea- 
lization that a citizenship based on a se- 
cular philosophy will not suffice, that we 
must have a citizenship activated by 
Christian idealism if democracy again, 
as in its heyday, is to command the en- 
thusiasm of the many as well as the 
few. 

And it might well be that such a text 
would serve even a larger use, because 
there is increasing evidence of a new 
trend toward religious instruction under 
public auspices in connection with the 
public school. The most pronounced 
manifestation of this trend is the “re- 
’ leased time plan” under which public 
' school pupils whose parents request it 
are excused from school for a definite 
period once a week to attend religious 
classes conducted by church schools. 
The legislatures of ten states have passed 
legislation approving this plan. In eight 
other states similar programs have been 
adopted in reliance upon the rulings of 
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attorneys general as to their legality, or 
upon school board or court decisions. 
In various communities of other states, 
predominantly Protestant, the churches 
and the public schools join in selecting 
religious teachers who conduct regularly 
scheduled classes on school time, and 
often in the school building. In still other 
communities scattered far and wide reli- 
gious education is recognized as a nor- 
mal function of the public school teacher 
and on that basis more or less effective 
programs have been worked out and are 
being administered. 


The explanation of this trend, and 
perhaps also its justification is a triad of 
beliefs rising in the public mind. The 
belief that there is a necessary relation- 
ship between religious ideals and the 
maintenance of democracy; the belief 
that our theory of the separation of 
church and state does not now and never 
did mean the exclusion of religion from 
public education; and the belief that to 
make education purely secular by ex- 
cluding religious values is to make it 
superficial and incapable of serving the 
needs of a democratic social order. But 
whatever the explanation of this signifi- 
cant trend it is a definite challenge to 
Protestant churches, as well as Catholics 
and Jews, to pool their resources of faith 
and to extract therefrom, by the method 
of the crucible, the common residuum of 
religious principles, ideals and values 
which can be used as a basis of religious 
education in the public schools without 
exciting sectarian wrangling and pro- 
test. Precedent for such cooperative ac- 
tion has already been established by a 
number of communities scattered here 
and there. 








THE RELIGIOUS-EDUCATION MOVEMENT — 
A RETROSPECT 


GrorcE A. Cor* 


RETROSPECT, not a history. A 

historian is under obligation to 
present a balanced view of a whole field, 
whereas a retrospector is permitted to 
select what most interests him, and he is 
required only to “paint the thing as he 
sees it.” It may be doubted whether 
history writing in this field would be 
profitable at present. For the struggle 
that became acute and widespread at the 
beginning of the 20th century is going on 
still. Though our faith or our philoso- 
phy may aver that the wide stream of 
religion has a definable direction, what 
we encounter in daily experience is cross 
currents, eddies, and ponds of back 
water. The religious education move- 
ment is one of the contending currents 
the ultimate effect of which does not yet 
appear. 


In fact, what we have been doing has 
acquired more and more meaning 
through the doing itself, and this process 
is not ended. Herein can be discerned 
one of the characteristics of the move- 
ment. Its genius consists, in part, in 
cordial acceptance of the role of learner. 
We have assumed that teachers of reli- 
gion, and the teachers of the teachers, 
should be learners along with their pu- 
pils. This is one of the reasons why we 
have not been programmatic nor institu- 
tion‘minded. Pedantry, dogmatism, and 
dilettantism, if we have practiced them, 
condemn us out of our own mouths. In 
short, that which seized upon the con- 
sciences of workers in the cause more 
than a generation ago has depth and 
sweep that still are in process of dis- 
covery. 





*Honorary President of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. 


Moreover, some of the sheep “which 
are not of this fold” — those who have 
been apprehensive that we may be goats 
rather than sheep, or even wolves in 
sheep’s clothing — are having a part in 
this unfolding of meaning. Today’s re- 
actionary movements in education are 
not restricted to the public school and 
the college; some ecclesiastical forces 
also are involved. The religious educa- 
tion movement encountered distrust and 
coldness from the first. Today there is 
overt opposition, bolstered at some points 
by denial that religious education can be 
Christian. Today’s conservative in reli- 
gious education, like the progressive, is 
unable fully to express himself in for-. 
mulas that were current a half-century 
or even a quarter-century ago. 


My retrospective interests cluster, nat- 
urally, about the segment of the religious 
education movement that goes under the 
name of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. I think of the Association, first 
of all, as a religious fellowship. At this 
moment faces that no longer are visible, 
and voices that no longer are audible, are 
nevertheless present with me. These 
were strong men and women resolutely 
responding to what they believed to be a 
call from on high. Not less impressive- 
ly there crowd into my mental vision 
the then young faces of living men and 
women who soon were attracted into the 
movement, and now for many years have 
borne the heat and the burden of the day. 

In these men and women, older and 
younger, I have beheld profound convic- 
tion and daring commitment to a great 
and sacrificial task. My faith has drawn 
from them strength, and light, and joy. 
I should like to extol at some length 
these companions of yesterday and of 
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today, but I judge that what most needs 
to be said at this moment is that, within 
their devotion to the cause of religious 
education, there has been and now is 
something that transcends everything 
that can be put into such terms as “They 
were” and “They did.” I aspire to set 
forth, in what I am about to say, some 
of these gradually unfolding permanent 
meanings of the convictions that have 
been incarnated in these men and wom- 
en. 


1. The conference at which the REA 
was organized was first projected by an 
association of scholarly investigators into 
the Bible. The significance of this origin 
is partly indicated, but only partly, by 
such facts as that agitation by the As- 
sociation brought about a marked in- 
crease in the amount of biblical material 
in church-school curricula, and in the 
seriousness with which it is studied; that 
there ensued a marked increase of at- 
tention to the Bible by colleges and uni- 
versities, and that today the Bible has 
a standing in American culture that is 
appreciably higher than its standing 
forty years ago. 


A still more significant fact is that 
the relation of religion to truth, and to 
method in the pursuit of truth, was here 
involved. The founders of the Associa- 
tion knew that practices then commonly 
present in religious instruction not only 
mingled errors with truth, but also lacked 
a method whereby these errors could be 
detected. The scholars to whom I have 
referred had such a method, and they 
believed that the fruits of it, which up 
to that time had been mostly stored in 
theological seminaries and learned pub- 
lications, should be put into possession 
of the whole people. 


This movement on behalf of truth in 
religious instruction arrived late rather 
than early. For already seeds had been 
sown that produced fundamentalism, 
anti-evolution laws, and the Scopes trial. 
Already unsuspecting souls were receiv- 
ing instruction that has eventuated in 
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such use of the Bible as now is made by 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and various other 
“new cults.” Religious denominations 
that now look down upon all such ob- 
scurantism might well reflect upon their 
own part in producing it. 


2. That the biblical scholars who initi- 
ated the call that led to the formation of 
the REA invited and received coopera- 
tion from scholars in other fields was 
natural enough. In any plan for reli- 
gious nurture several areas of inquiry 
overlap. The history of religion, the 
psychology of religion, the psychology of 
growth and of character formation, the 
processes involved in teaching and learn- 
ing, and the general history of education 
— all these either intentionally or un- 
intentionally, either intelligently or other- 
wise, become involved in our thinking 
whenever we form a purpose to educate 
in religion. In all these fields of learn- 
ing truth was being disentangled from 
error by methods that rest upon the same 
foundation principles of inquiry as bibli- 
cal research. Hence it came about that 
the REA fellowship is founded upon a 
twofold concern: concern for the deep- 
est values of life, and concern for gen- 
uine understanding of the processes 
whereby these values are recognized, 
promoted, and increased. 


It was not long before we were con- 
fessing to one another our own lack of 
information. When the question was 
asked, “How does it come about that hu- 
man beings, starting at the same point in 
infancy, acquire the contrasting sorts of 
character that we see about us?” the an- 
swer was humbly made, “We know only 
in part; we have much to learn about 
the very thing that we are endeavoring 
to be, to do, or to promote.” Not a 
voice dissented from this judgment. 
Even the older members of the Council 
assented without hesitation. Manifold 
reports from the field, surveys, and the 
Character Education Research were ex- 
pressions of this attitude. 


3. Here was a large body of persons, 
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already versed in religion, and because 
they were versed in it, affirming that 
scientific research is necessary in order 
that they themselves might be religious 
enough! How many times in all history 
has religion taken this direction with full 
deliberation? This phase of the reli- 
gious education movement deserves more 
attention than it has received. The no- 
tion, fostered by some outsiders, that the 
movement consists chiefly in fashioning 
new pedagogical tools is superficial and 
false. The truth is that the very nature 
of religion is in process of unfoldment. 
It is in process of unfoldment even in 
the developing concept of “method.” 

What is method in the teaching of reli- 
gion? Does the pupil encounter methods 
as mere tools or devices? Not at all; 
what he encounters is a teacher, and 
what is called method is a relation be- 
tween persons. The problem now is to 
determine the nature, the level, and the 
results of this meeting of person with 
person. 


Our movement has taken the ground, 
on the whole, that in the teaching of reli- 
gion, intercourse between teacher and 
pupil can and should be a then-and-there 
religious followship. This is one reason 
why we have promoted worship by the 
young as it never before was promoted. 
Enveloping the whole was unprecedented 
recognition of growth in religion from 
childhood through maturity as possible 
and ultimately normal. Here is an 
enormous field in which knowledge of 
essential facts had been scant. Religious 
instruction had employed impressions, 
guesses, prejudices, and unsifted tradi- 
tions as to the human nature of both 
mature and immature persons. The story 
need not be repeated here; instead, let 
us peer a little farther into the situation 
of a kind of religious education that in- 
quires as well as affirms, and learns as 
well as instructs. 

4, The religious education movement, 


I have said, has proceeded as if religion, 
in order to understand itself and its 
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functions, must unceasingly employ em- 
pirical methods of inquiry with respect 
even to itself. Such inquiry is not a 
mere preliminary to religious experience 
and purpose; the learner never graduates 
out of factual knowledge into religious 
commitment; the commitment itself in- 
cludes some view of data, biblical or 
other, that are known empirically if they 
are known at all. Loving one’s neighbor, 
Jesus indicated, necessitates asking, 
“Who is my neighbor?” whereupon em- 
pirical knowledge of thieves and of their 
victims on the road to Jericho became 
a part of the process of loving. Today, 
if we are to obey the law of love we must 
acquire knowledge concerning differ- 
ences of race. 


Let these two examples serve as an 
index to the necessity that every pur- 
pose, every conviction, every attitude 
that deserves to be called religious should 
include inquiry as one of its ingredients. 
One reason why inquiry is everlastingly 
necessary is that, in experience, values 
and facts are inseparable. Only in ana- 
lytical thought are they ever separated, 
and when in analytical thought they go 
apart from each other neither of them 
henceforth represents the real life of the 
spirit any more than weight and motion, 
taken separately, represent the living 
body. 


5. As a consequence of the interfusion 
of values and facts, the following ques- 
tions properly confront religious educa- 
tion at every point: What are the rele- 
vant facts? Who has competent knowl- 
edge with respect to them? In view of 
limitations of experience and knowledge 
on the part of both teacher and pupil, 
what special procedure is indicated? To 
a large extent knowledge possessed by 
the teacher but not by the pupil must 
guide the teaching-and-learning process, 
of course. Parents often have to choose 
for their children because the children 
cannot yet choose for themselves. But 
when we have said this we have not 
solved the problem of a thoroughly reli- 
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gious fellowship between teacher and pu- 
pil — we have merely opened a problem. 
The question is this: How can religious 
fellowship be most realized between per- 
sons of unequal understanding of the 
matters involved ? 


This is one phase of the general prob- 
lem of religious authority — a problem 
that is complicated within itself, and in 
addition is intertwined with all the so- 
cial complexities that we encounter in 
the control of one man by another wheth- 
er in the political state, in the economic 
order or elsewhere. The war has made it 
urgent that we reconsider the whole 
problem of the control of man by man. 


Looking backward over the course of 
the religious education movement, I seem 
to perceive that significant work has been 
done in preparation for the present un- 
foreseen emergency. That we have fully 
agreed with one another as to authority 
either civil or religious cannot be sup- 
posed; nevertheless, at one vital point a 
central tendency can be discerned, name- 
ly, that religious education should help 
human beings, whether younger or older, 
to become competent, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, to judge both facts and values, and 
to make decisions of their very own in 
the whole area of religion; that growth 
of judgment is best fostered in and 
through group thinking and activity ; and 
that no thinking by any teacher ever be- 
comes a permanently fit substitute for 
thinking and judging by pupils them- 
selves. One reason why humility on the 
part of the teacher never ceases to be 
in order is that he cannot transmit truth 
without transmitting something of his 
restricted self. This is a plain psycho- 
logical fact. The teacher’s personality, 
reflecting time and circumstance, suf- 
fuses every relation that he has with his 
pupils. This is why the effects of reli- 
gious teaching, looked at in the perspec- 
tive of history, can be dated like paint- 
ings, poems, and architecture. Even 
where verbal formulas of a faith are 
handed on unchanged, the generations of 


teachers, as they come and go, leave be- 
hind them a succession of differing ap- 
preciations, purposes, and conduct on 
the part of the people. 


6. My main reason for dwelling so ex- 
plicitly upon this point is that, as I retro- 
spectively view the matter, the religious 
education movement, without foreseeing 
the world crisis that now is upon us, 
nevertheless has been working all along 
upon the central issue of the present 
moment — the issue of democracy. 


The democratic movement is going 
through a ripening process. Already we 
know that economic as well as political 
relations belong within it; that it will 
take in race relations, and that it will not 
leave any part of the populace outside 
the doors of polite culture. Unquestion- 
ably the Judaic-Christian tradition has 
contributed and is contributing to this 
result. But how far will this tradition 
itself be democratised? Will churches 
and synagogues democratically re-order 
their internal life? It is commonly as- 
sumed that we are to have among us, for 
ever and ever, sets of men who claim the 
prerogative of saying with finality for all 
men what are the true values of life, and 
what are the facts, historical or other, 
that these values necessarily involve. 
This claim is what I mean by authori- 
tarianism. I shall not forecast its fate, 
for I am engaged in retrospection. But 
I esteem it a most arresting historical 
fact that here and there one and the same 
social experience includes the conscious- 
ness of God and the practice of democ- 
racy, and I regard as the most signifi- 
cant thing in the entire history of the 
religious education movement its con- 
stant, though partly unplanned, pressure 
in this direction. 


It is customary at the present moment 
to say that religion can provide support 
for the world-wide movement towards 
democracy. This is true, but there is a 
deeper truth, which is that the demo- 
cratic issue which now is becoming 
world-wide, concerns the ultimate mean- 
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ing and value of life. This is as much 
as to say that religion is to be principal, 
not accessory, when the main pinch 
comes! And, by the same sign, the reli- 
gious education movement is at the cen- 
ter of this new-world making. 


7. One more aspect of our movement 
must be mentioned — its relation to the 
public schools. Here again the taproot 
of our continuing difficulty lies in au- 
thoritarianism. It should be obvious, 
though many persons who have eyes 
have failed to see it, that our would-be 
democratic schools would stultify them- 
selves if they provided opportunity for 
anti-democratic religion to propagate it- 
self. It should be equally obvious that 
democratic schools could consistently 
promote democracy in religion as well as 
in politics and industry. 

As I review the activities of the REA 
where they have touched upon the pub- 
lic schools I seem to perceive two things: 
A persistent conviction that our schools 
are working towards, not against, the 
ends of religion, and persistent deter- 
mination to keep the schools free from 
all ecclesiastical control. When the 
movement for week-day schools of reli- 
gion was in its infancy, the boundary line 
between state control and church con- 
trol of pupils and of curricula came into 
question repeatedly and sometimes acute- 
ly. Opportunities occurred for insinuat- 
ing state authority into religious educa- 
tion, and for insinuating church author- 
ity into the administration of public 
schools. The REA resisted them all. 


The underlying problem, all the way 
through, was that of authority. I recall 
an occasion on which Mr. Cope, then 
our General Secretary, told me how 
shocked he had been recently to dis- 
cover that one of his children had been 
receiving religious instruction in a public 
school from an adherent of one of the 
strictly authoritarian faiths! It is my 
opinion that the generality of our mem- 
bers have not desired to teach by au- 
thority ; that they have been cold towards 
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authoritarianism as practiced by others, 
whether Protestants or Catholics, and 
that this has restrained them from sup- 
porting movements for putting ecclesias- 
tical religion back into the public school 
curriculum. 


Moreover, there has been among us 
a sentiment that the schools already per- 
form a prime function of religion when 
they make loving one’s neighbor as one’s 
self a living reality. Note that the prin- 
ciple of equal respect for personality in 
myself and in my neighbor leads straight 
on towards democratic ordering of the 
whole of life. But the schools, as rep- 
resentatives of our actual culture, fol- 
low the self-and-neighbor principle only 
partly and inconsistently. Not yet will 
our society allow them to tell the whole 
truth with respect to our political and 
economic life, nor with respect to our 
religious history, institutions, and pres- 
ent practices. 


When the problem of the relation of 
the public schools to religion is con- 
ceived, in a thoroughgoing fashion, as a 
problem of democracy, it assumes tower- 
ing magnitude. Shall the whole case of 
religion, with its dreadful political and 
economic history, and with its present 
involvements be spread before the whole 
people for judgment by the whole peo- 
ple? I mention only the dark side be- 
cause the proponents of religious in- 
struction in the public schools commonly 
talk as if “religion” were some pure es- 
sence let down out of the sky and trans- 
missible to the young unmixed with the 
faults that the ages have bequeathed to 
us. 


To me it seems that the only unquali- 
fiedly religious way to deal with religion 
in the public schools or anywhere else 
is the unafraid democratic way. Toward 
this position I think the REA slowly and 
hesitantly has been tending. But few 
persons seem to have arrived. When I 
have dared to believe that I myself have 
arrived, I have felt lonely. But I have 
not been disconsolate ! 











TODAY AND TOMORROW IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Ernest J. CHAve* 


ODAY IS WAR! A host of hor- 
rors confronts us, and a fearful 
dread shadows nearly every home. Mil- 
lions are dying; tragedies multiply until 
a sensitive soul is almost overwhelmed; 
a sense of guilt penetrates and cannot 
be shaken off. In the days that are gone 
we failed to make our religion effective 
in the complex socio-economic order of 
our world. We talked of world brother- 
hood, and set our ideals high, but we did 
not cultivate friendships or develop 
practical means to implement our ideals. 
There are enough people of high moral 
purpose and goodwill to correct the 
evils which curse our land and the 
world, but they have not learned to work 
together persistently and consistently. 
Tomorrow there will be peace. But 
with peace will come greater problems, 
for the aftermath of war is a sad reap- 
ing. In our own land we shall have a 
thousand gigantic tasks — the rehabili- 
tation of returning armies of men and 
women, the readjustment of employ- 
ment, racial strife, struggles for power 
and selfish interest, delinquencies and 
crime. All nations have marshalled 
great forces, spent money with abandon, 
and invented marvelous techniques for 
war. Can mankind change its ways and 
work for a just and durable peace? To 
live in a modern world on a basis of 
mutual helpfulness requires a high qual- 
ity of individual and social conduct, 
much greater than the isolated condi- 
tions of the past ever demanded. 





*The retiring president of the Religious Ed- 
ucation Association, who is professor of re- 
ligious education in the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, delivered this key- 
note address at the forty-first convention of 
the Association. 


The religion of tomorrow must prove 
that it is more than a relic of a primitive 
age, or of a golden past. It must show 
by its achievements that it represents 
man’s highest thought and noblest striv- 
ing. Its language, spirit, vision, and 
undertakings must transcend sectarian 
forms and divisive controversies. In- 
terest in the transformation of people 
and the reconstruction of society must 
stand out more clearly than traditions of 
creed and ceremony. Whatever con- 
cepts are held concerning deity, revela- 
tion, biblical inspiration, Christology, or 
ecclesiastical forms, there should be 
working agreement and cooperation in 
such functional objectives as develop- 
ment of brotherly love among all peo- 
ple, cooperative action for human wel- 
fare, awakening of vision and purpose 
in children and youth, refinement of be- 
havior, control of low sensual appetites, 
and other like advancements in indi- 
vidual and collective attitudes and acts. 


To this end I offer six proposals for 
consideration of this convention as we 
discuss the general problem of “Re- 
ligious Education in a War-torn world”. 
In beginning its forty-first year this or- 
ganization has an opportunity to clarify 
some of the central spiritual issues which 
face us today, and to invite the forces of 
three faiths to join in a united service to 
mankind. The latent possibilities of 
twentieth century religion need to be 
released and directed. Too long people 
have cried out unto God to save them, 
neglecting the powers which have been 
given to them, and refusing to accept 
the responsibilities entrusted to them. 
Youth must feel the creative forces of 
a vast universe, the slowly evolving plans 
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of a billion years, the developing mind 
and conscience of mankind. The re- 
ligion of tomorrow must set higher goals 
than men have ever dared to set, and 
find spiritual resources equal to the up- 
ward climb. My six fields of exploration 
include: 


1. The development of language to 
express our ideas of religion in func- 
tional terms. We need to say specifically 
what we want to occur in individuals 
and society as the ends of religion are 
being realized. While differences in 
theology and church forms and practices 
are inevitable, and must be taken for 
granted, there is a genuine practicability 
of working agreements in functional 
goals and cooperative methods of work. 
If the new day in international relation- 
ships involves cooperative attitudes and 
actions, religious groups must at least 
demonstrate the feasibility of such hu- 
man’ adjustments. One step in_ this 
direction is to let traditions and contro- 
versial questions which separate people 
stand in the background for a time while 
attention is given to concrete needs in 
the functional areas of religion. 


For some time I have been experi- 
menting with descriptions of such types 
of religious experience as are indicated 
by the following categories: sense of 
worth, social sensitivity, appreciation of 
the universe, discrimination in values, 
responsibility and accountability, coop- 
erative fellowship, quest for truth and 
realization of values, integration of ex- 
perience in a growing philosophy of life, 
use of racial records and symbols, and 
group celebrations. Each of these has 
been illustrated by concrete references 
to conduct at all age levels and in varied 
situations. It is easy to indicate how 
each one of these categories presents a 
particular phase of religion in action, 
and to show how such an analysis pro- 
vides for a new synthesis and an en- 
riched meaning for religion as it oper- 
ates in modern life. This kind of anal- 
ysis is reasonable and desirable as 
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soon as one recognizes the pervasive 
quality of religion, and is far more com- 
prehensible for children and youth than 
the vague abstractions and stereotypes 
of most religious teaching. 


The other day I asked a leading lay- 
man of one of our faiths what he thought 
of the purpose of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association to get leaders of 
widely varying theological positions to 
think and work together. He replied, 
“Keep it up. You strengthen the hands 
of some of us who are doing our best 
to promote better understandings. In 
each faith there are three kinds of peo- 
ple: those who welcome inter-credal con- 
tacts, those who are cautious but gen- 
erally friendly, and those who are ex- 
clusive and do not want outside contacts. 
The first two groups are growing and 
the last is on the defensive.” 


This Association will do weil if it can 
find means to continue and enlarge the 
fellowship expressed in this conference. 
Specific cooperative projects need to be 
launched in local communities, and on 
national and international lines. It would 
be futile to try to get uniformity in 
theology, or in styles of ecclesiastical 
expression, but it is practical and essen- 
tial to get some common functional lan- 
guage describing growth and transfor- 
mation of spiritual living. 


2. Once religion is identified in func- 
tional terms, and friendly relations have 
been demonstrated, churches and syna- 
gogues may be expected to find ways of 
uniting the other constructive forces of 
their communities. Every social organ- 
ization is affecting the ideas, ideals, and 
habits of people — homes, schools, rec- 
reational agencies, radio, movies, the 
press, political institutions, governmental 
organizations, welfare and reform agen- 
cies, business and cultural organizations. 
These either further or hinder the real- 
ization of religious objectives. Religion 
must be thought of as a quality of life 
pervading all institutions and relation- 
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ships. 
sensitize parents, teachers, and others 
who influence attitudes and values, with 
the possibilities of constructive and co- 
operative action. 


In religious education we must 


To do this we must speak in function- 
al terms, presenting vivid and attractive 
pictures of desirable personal and social 
behavior. Sometimes we may be able to 
work better with one organization than 
with another. In one community the 
most promising agency may be a public 
school, while in another a business men’s 
club or a woman’s professional group. 
Sometimes there will be a chance to 
bring quite a number of organizations 
together for a planning conference on a 
theme of character building or com- 
munity betterment. Usually there is 
opportunity to interest groups in some 
of the movements for relief work, civil 
liberties, race relations, liquor control, 
social justice, labor conditions, health, 
or education, and these provide excellent 
outlets for religious zeal. 


3. Preparation of leadership for ad- 
vances in religious education require re- 
vision of programs along at least three 
lines ; first, in the seminaries, second, in 
colleges and universities, and third, in 
specific training of lay people in local 
communities. Changes are being made 
in many seminaries, but not radical ones. 
In the past more attention has been given 
to studies of the past than to problems 
of the present and of tomorrow. Grad- 
uates should expect to become com- 
munity leaders, exerting their influence 
not only through the church but also by 
intelligent and sympathetic interest in 
other institutions and causes. Churches 
and synagogues need to be so geared 
into life that educated men and women 
can find congenial fellowship and oppor- 
tunities for significant service. Colleges 
and universities, especially those under 
church auspices, should stimulate their 
students to invest their talents and time 
in constructive undertakings of local, 
national, and international concern. 
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Teachers should help students become 
interested in something more than pass- 
ing examinations, giving them the feel- 
ing that all courses have leading-on pos- 
sibilities. The public has a right to ex- 
pect that its investment in education 
should yield leadership of high and un- 
selfish quality. Recent psychological 
investigations have indicated the impor- 
tance of adult education, and many lay 
men and women are asking for special 
classes to fit them for leadership in 
community, church, and specialized ac- 
tivities. There is an unlimited fund of 
altruism, manifest clearly in emergen- 
cies, but capable of being developed and 
directed for regular peace-time needs. 


All faiths and denominations have 
been stressing leadership training for 
professional and lay workers. Usually 
this has been more narrowly conceived 
than is well for the fullest operation of 
religion. The functional approach which 
we have suggested should widen hori- 
zons, sharpen purposes, and provide 
means for careful appraisal of programs 
and outcomes. Some may give them- 
selves to Bible study, some to theological 
and philosophical problems, but many 
others need to explore and experiment 
with the ordinary areas of everyday liv- 
ing that the religious spirit, ideas, and 
revolutionary forces may exalt and 
transform all ways of living. 


4. My fourth proposal is the cultiva- 
tion of interest in  critical-historical 
studies of religion. For many people 
religion is set in mores that are not to 
be analyzed or questioned, and emotional 
reactions block valid studies of truth. 
Most want reasons for going on think- 
ing and practicing what they have be- 
come accustomed to in matters of re- 
ligion. However, this attitude is harm- 
ful to religionists and to society. Truth 
is greater than any “revelations”, or tra- 
ditions, for insight and appreciation can 
grow only with maturity and experience. 
People should see varying concepts and 
practices set in vivid contrasts so that 
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thought is evoked and interest aroused 
in a search for dependable growing con- 
cepts. Reticious EpucatTion’§ might 
well open its columns to discussions of 
methods of critical historical inquiry, 
without attempting to establish norms of 
belief. It might also show how analyses 
of functional end-points in the various 
faiths may serve to promote better un- 
derstanding, fellowship, and united com- 
munity action. The two processes need 
to parallel one another, the breaking 
down of static ideas and the development 
of dynamic faith and action. 


5. The fifth proposal is closely re- 
lated to the fourth for it seeks to reduce 
the vagueness of religious symbols and 
abstractions by continual reference to 
concrete situations. The term God 
should always have an accompanying 
phrase indicating the nature of the cos- 
mic process ascribed to the deity. Evi- 
dence as to the orderly, creative, and 
sustaining qualities of that which is 
called divine need to be multiplied. Like- 
wise the capacities of man for growth, 
regeneration, cooperation, and spiritual 
achievement should be illustrated at dif- 
ferent age levels, and in varying types 
of manhood and womanhood to stimu- 
late faith, hope, and love. 


Too often illustrations of religious be- 
havior are drawn from exceptional char- 
acters — Jesus, the prophets, mission- 
aries, zealots, and saints. We need ex- 
amples from the ordinary relationships 
of common people, proof that the reli- 
gious principles which are exalted as 
ideals have practical values. 


6. Lastly I suggest possibilities for ex- 
pansion of the Religious Education As- 
sociation. The world needs what we are 
doing, and what is represented in our 
three-faith fellowship. Our journal, our 
district groups, and our general confer- 
ences and conventions should gradually 
expand by enlisting individuals and 
groups to work with us on specific proj- 
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ects. In the foregoing sections I have 
given particular illustration of needed 
developments — functional descriptions 
of religion, cooperation between church 
and non-church agencies for spiritual 
ends, preparation of leaders of varied 
types, critical-historical methods of 
study applied to religious traditions, 
concretion of familiar religious ideals 
and beliefs, and in all a proof of the 
vitality of a growing, regenerating re- 
ligion, transcending all sectarian expres- 
sions. 


Some years ago a Chinese merchant 
put a sign in his window, “English 
taught up to the letter g.” He was ready 
to share what he knew. In matters of 
religion none of us has gone much be- 
yond the letter “g”. Perhaps in a united 
search for a fuller comprehension of 
truth, with mutual respect for each 
other, and with a deep concern for the 
millions who long for a day of world 
brotherhood, we may move forward to 
more significant systems of faith and 
conduct. Religious education must cease 
to be a mere method of indoctrination, 
binding outreaching minds and _ hearts 
with the limitations of ancient creeds. 
It must conserve the findings of the 
deepest penetrations of science, the most 
daring speculations of mature philoso- 
phy, the noblest expressions of unselfish 
love, and the largest accomplishments of 
intelligent cooperative action. Religious 
education must stimulate critical thought, 
radical experimentation, creative pro- 
ductions, and world vision. It must 
cease to be a treadmill for patient plod- 
ders with good intentions. The Reli- 
gious Education Association needs a 
field secretary to travel, explore, and 
bring together men and women of pro- 
gressive cooperative spirit sensitive to 
the possibilities of a new day for religion 
in a new world order. The Association 
may become an esoteric group of acad- 
emicians. It may become the center of 
an important religious movement, 
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O CHILD comes into this re atone on their physical surroundings 


social behavior. 
comes what it is through interaction with 
his surroundings. It is determined by 
the manner in which his environment 
satisfies his physical and social needs. 
If his surroundings are inadequate to 
meet his needs or his aspirations, if they 
do not provide him with successful and 
satisfying experiences in finding his 
place in society he simply cannot develop 
fully. His growth — emotionally and 
socially — is likely to be stunted or 
warped, and he himself is apt to become 
maladjusted, rebellious or apathetic, or 
a mixture of both. 


The immediate surroundings thus de- 
termine his behavior not by virtue of 
their quality alone, but also by the posi- 
tion which those surroundings occupy 
in relation to the world beyond the im- 
mediate environment, that is, in relation 
to society as a whole. Therefore, in the 
aspiration for status, affection and other 
needs, there comes to the surface the cul- 
ture or sub-culture in which the child 
or adolescent lives. That is to say, of 
singular importance to the adolescent is 
the position which his family, his racial 
or nationality group, or his immediate 
community occupies in relation to the 
neighboring groups and to the large 
dominant group. 


When we visualize a community 
composed of one of our national 
minorities — let us say, Italians or 
Italo-Americans — we must grant the 
fact that the social growth of young- 
sters of such parentage depends not 
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which such youngsters, individually, or 
the particular Italian community, or, for 
that matter, all Italo-Americans, enjoy 
in relation to larger social groupings: to 
the particular geographical area, and, 
finally, to the entire American nation. 
For it must be obvious that if the pres- 
tige of this “foreign” community is low, 
the child can never develop into a whole- 
some, well adjusted personality. In the 
final analysis, the development of this 
child, and the formation of his behavior 
is determined by the degree with which 
a particular cultural group is adjusted 
to American standards. It is determined 
by whether the immediate environment 
is or is not compatible with and com- 
plementary to the broader environment 
which we call American way of life. 


We know, of course, that when the 
family mores are in accord with those 
outside the family domain, youth adjusts 
itself easily. On the other hand, conflict 
between the family and the ways of life 
of the outer world is likely to be re- 
flected in social maladjustment of youth. 
And we must grant that in all his con- 
tacts with the American world the child 
of foreign parentage was exposed to a 
definite conflict. For in these contacts, 
the child was expected to acquire senti- 
ments or behavior patterns which bore 
the stamp of approval in an American 
society and which were an expression of 
an American tradition, or shall we say, 
of an American culture. It is obvious 
that simultaneous exposure of the child 
to contrasting and often seemingly 
antagonistic influences could not but cre- 
ate in the child a state of confusion. He 
became all the more aware of the inferior 
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status his parental culture occupied in 
relation to the broad American commu- 
nity. He began to deny his ethnic origin 
and his cultural patrimony and sought 
by all means to establish himself as an 
American. 


But this did not help his adjustment; 
it rather contributed definitely to malad- 
justment. For the more he sought to 
escape his cultural inheritance and the 
more opportunities he had for contacts 
with American life, the more he became 
exposed to conflicts with it. This was so 
because he was neither accepted as a 
“regular” American, nor could he dis- 
claim entirely his parental culture. All 
these boys and girls became, culturally 
speaking, neither good Americans nor 
good Italians, Poles, Jews, and so on. 
They were, and still are, under the in- 
fluence of two cultures, in neither of 
which are they deeply rooted. The desire 
to escape their own environment was 
strong, but the many barriers — eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and often religious 
— prevented them from realizing a 
“sense of belonging.” On the contrary, 
this contributed to a sense of “not be- 
longing,” and then to a definite feeling 
of inferiority, and even frustration. 


Projected against such a background 
our second generation American youth 
could hardly be expected to develop uni- 
versally into wholesome, well balanced 
individuals. A social and moral “cli- 
mate” surrounding this youth, presented 
a fertile ground for all kinds of excesses. 
But the capacity of such a cultural and 
social milieu to stimulate delinquent im- 
pulses is, probably, best understood when 
viewed in terms of a decline of this 
milieu in controlling youth behavior, in 
subduing or blunting their delinquent 
dispositions. Such an approach can, of 
course, be made only by understanding 
the entire process of Americanization of 
our national minorities. For it is in this 
process that we can appraise best the 
change from the initial controlling power 
of a “foreign” culture as it applied to 
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the immigrant and his foreign born child, 
to the subsequent decline of this power 
in relation to second generation Amer- 
icans; and, finally, to the appearance of 
a new social control based on the adopted 
American culture or on a pattern derived 
from the fusion of several cultural back- 
grounds. 

In a homogenous culture, that is, in 
a society having but one pattern of doing 
and thinking, the child at an early age 
takes as a model the behavior standards 
of his parents. The latter, in turn, re- 
alize that the child is subject to innate 
impulse which if permitted unchecked 
expression, will eventuate in an adult 
character different from and morally in- 
ferior to that of the parents. They, 
therefore, inculcate the proper patterns 
of behavior, administering at the same 
time various “sanctions” — the threat 
of punishment or of withdrawal of their 
affection. The child’s fear of the invoca- 
tion of these “sanctions” is played upon 
to enforce the parental standards of 
behavior. 


It is important to realize that in a cul- 
turally homogenous society, such train- 
ing or conditioning extends beyond the 
confines of the parental home. Within 
such a society, the mores of the parental 
home are not at odds with the community 
outside; on the contrary, all members of 
the society, and the various institutions 
of the community support and even in- 
tensify the influences of the home. The 
teacher, the clergy, the judge and various 
officials, all act in loco parentis either by 
rewarding the child who behaves in the 
desired manner or by punishing him if 
he does not. Social control thus emanates 
from diverse sources, and from a num- 
ber of institutions; they all induce the 
child to conform to the accepted patterns 
of behavior. 


Failure on the child’s part to conform 
to these standards gives rise to a natural 
sense of discomfort which we call con- 
science or a feeling of guilt. The ac- 
quisition by the child of this sense is the 
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ultimate result of a total environmental 
control. Parenthetically, I should like 
to mention that such manner of con- 
trolling the child’s behavior or an ap- 
proximation of it, has been definitely in 
operation amidst “old country” social 
backgrounds, especially among the East- 
ern and Southern European immigrants 
who were invariably members of closely 
knit cultural groups, somewhat more 
primitive than the complex society they 
encountered here in America. 

Now, it must be understood that the 
immigrant attempted to set up here in 
America a replica of his native social 
background which if complete with all 
necessary social institutions, would have 
been conducive to a kind of social con- 
trol as indicated above. The difficulty 
was, of course, that the only institution 
he could bring from abroad was the 
family. All other institutions he had 
either to rebuild here, as, for instance, 
his church; or to be definitely deprived 
of some as, e.g. his court of laws; or to 
establish entirely new ones, as, e.g., a 
Mutual Aid Society. 

Such an arrangement, however, de- 
tracted from the complete cycle of 
socially controlling influences. For in- 
variably, some of the institutions — 
among them the school, the settlement 
house, the court — were not, as pointed 
out previously, complementary to the 
parental setting. They represented 
somewhat unfamiliar standards of be- 
havior, somewhat different from those 
of the parental home; and instead of 
strengthening the allegiance of the child 
to his home, they rather alienated him 
from the parental environment. 

The institution which most likely was 
to give fullest support to the parental 
control of the child’s behavior was the 
church. But it would be erroneous to 
assume that a church could be established 
by an immigrant group without the 
church suffering some loss of its power 
as a controlling agency. This weakening 
of the power derived from the impos- 
sibility to reconstruct the “old country” 
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church in all its manifestations. The fact 
is that as the immigrant and his cultural 
group were impelled to make some min- 
imal adaptations to the new environment, 
at least in the very overt phases of the 
American way of life, so the church 
could not be established without intro- 
ducing some of the American patterns. 
And the change in the old familiar in- 
stitution was bound to have repercus- 
sions. 


It is futile to deny that every religion 
and all religious bodies reflect the prev- 
alent culture of the country in which 
each church took root. No one will deny 
the universality of a Roman Catholic 
faith, or of Judaism, or of Protestant- 
ism. Yet at the same time we must, for 
all practical reasons, distinguish between 
let us say Irish Catholicism and Southern 
Italian Catholicism; between the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Russia and the 
same church in Serbia; between Lu- 
theran groups of Germany and those of 
Sweden, and so on. The differences, in 
fact, detract nothing from their canonic 
or dogmatic foundations. Yet each of 
these separate churches possesses a num- 
ber of characteristics, or we may say, 
peculiarities which make of them either 
intimately familiar institutions or just 
merely familiar to the people who attend 
them. Sometimes the differences are 
trifles, yet because they are associated 
with specific cultures they provided 
either complete comfort or some measure 
of restraint on the part of the church. 


So when the early Polish or the 
Southern Italian immigrant in America 
sought moral and social anchorage in the 
faith of his Roman Catholic ancestors, 
he did not find complete satisfaction in 
worshipping in a church which had been 
established by, let us say, Roman Cath- 
olic immigrants from Ireland. Despite 
the familiar ritual, they were aware of 
a number of unfamiliar aspects: the un- 
known language of the original parish- 
ioners; the location of the church in a 
non-familiar urban setting; an un- 
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familiar architecture; an unaccustomed 
color scheme of the interior of the 
church; a priest that spoke a different 
tongue and was dressed outside of the 
church in an unfamiliar garb and so 
forth. 

Such elements were not conducive for 
the church to become an institution that 
the foreign born could accept completely 
as his own. The situation rather called 
for a difficult adjustment on the part of 
the new comer. This adjustment, how- 
ever, was not always possible because 
of an unsympathetic attitude from those 
who comprised the original congrega- 
tion. Mutual distrusts and discrimina- 
tions were stronger than the unifying 
appeal of the church creed. It is known, 
for instance, that in the early days of 
Italian immigration, one of the motives 
for occasional fist fights between Italian 
and Irish immigrants came from their 
inability to share the same church and 
from mutual intolerance of their pe- 
culiarities in carrying out some forms 
of worship. 

It was obvious that in spite of a com- 
mon faith and identity of ritual, a 
foreign born group would strive to es- 
tablish a church of its own in accordance 
with its familiar patterns; for only such 
a church would fully satisfy its religious 
aspirations; and only in this manner 
could the group strengthen its orderly 
way of life. So, for example, where 
Southern Italians are concerned, one 


notices the appearance throughout the 


larger urban centers of America, of cer- 
tain Roman Catholic churches which, up 
to the present time, possess character- 
istics that made them stand out as 
“Italian” shrines. 


With the establishment of Polish, 
Italian, Russian, Swedish or other 
churches in America, the particular immi- 
grant groups received from their own 
places of worship a definite stimulus for 
the preservation of cultural backgrounds 
peculiar to these nationalities. Their 
churches became the centers around 
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which the social and cultural life of 
foreign born communities flourished. 
And as long as the immigrant group had 
few points of contact with the American 
way of life, the church exerted a con- 
siderable influence upon the traditions 
of the group. The church supported 
the parental mores and thus contributed 
to the control over the behavior of the 
children. Such a situation was evidently 
possible only as long as the group was 
not in need of making greater adapta- 
tion to the American patterns of life, 
or as long as extraneous forces did not 
stimulate their process of assimilation. 


Total isolation of the national groups 
was, of course, impossible. The appear- 
ance of an American born generation, 
and more frequent contacts with the 
Amerian environment, naturally affected 
the role of the church in the cultural 
life of a community. 


The “national” church began to lose 
its prestige. With the continuous growth 
of the tendency to identify itself with 
America, the young generation began to 
break loose from the cultural moorings 
of the parental home, deny its cultural 
inheritance and to relegate into a posi- 
tion of inferiority anything associated 
with the parental culture: language, cus- 
toms, food, dress, and also the “national- 
ity” church. As the young generation 
gradually removed itself emotionally, 
though not yet physically, from the 
original environment, the church ceased 
to be an institution which could act at 
times in loco parentis and thus exert in- 
fluence upon this young generation. An 
Italo-American recalling his boyhood 
days relates: “I must admit that I was 
ashamed to go to the Italian church. 
I felt uneasy at the thought of being 
seen entering this Italian church by my 
American playmates. I knew I would 
be called a dago. I lost all fear of the 
Italian church. In school, I told every- 
body that my parents were Methodists, 
even though I did not know what the 
word meant. I felt that it implied some- 
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thing respectful.” 


It was thus the children’s association 
of the church with their parental back- 
ground that brought about a steady de- 
cline of the church as an element of 
social control. The deplorable fact that 
children of foreign born became alien- 
ated from their church was further ag- 
gravated by their inability to find a sub- 
stitute for a church affiliation they 
formerly enjoyed. Except in rare cases 
where youngsters were guided by some 
American religious institution into a new 
faith or into a congregation outside the 
foreign born community, people re- 
mained unaffected by any strong re- 
ligious influence. For even if older boys 
and girls entertained prospects-of join- 
ing an “American” church for the sake 
of gaining personal prestige, the ex- 
change of the “foreign” community 
church for one in an old stock American 
neighborhood was no simple undertak- 
ing. A half-assimilated youth did not 
belong to “American” society, and his 
belonging to its church was therefore 
unattainable even if desirable. No, the 
alternative for him was either his local 
church or no church at all. This is the 
price paid for their cultural and social 
isolation. 


But the prestige of a “nationality” 
church underwent changes among for- 
eign born adults as well as among their 
children. Again, the assimilation process 
was at the roots of the situation. Since 
the Americanization of the parents pro- 
ceeded much slower than that of the 
children, there was and still is greater 
adherence and loyalty by the older folks 
to their “foreign” community church. 
The ties, however, weaken. With the 
gradual cultural transition of the com- 
munity, the church is also undergoing 
changes in that it acquires more and 
more the patterns which derive from the 
American tradition. 

The important factor is that the Amer- 
icanization of, let us say, an Italian 
church, goes on much faster than that 
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of the Italo-American community itself. 
And the result is that the church becomes 
more and more remote from the emo- 
tional patterns, the sentiments and the 
mores of the community. The church 
retains its canonic dignity, but its social 
rapport with the people weakens. And 
thus its former influence on behavior of 
the youth of the community also grad- 
ually weakens. It is observed that a 
great deal depends upon the position 
which a cultural group occupies in re- 
lation to the broad American environ- 
ment. 


Where the prestige of the group — 
culturally and socially — is high, the 
“nationality” church has greater appeal 
to the community adults than when the 
status of the group is one of inferiority 
and discrimination. Likewise where the 
“nationality” group assimilates more 
rapidly, its church has all the more op- 
portunity to officiate as an American in- 
stitution and may, therefore, more di- 
rectly intervene into the behavior pat- 
terns of youth. Therefore, the probabil- 
ity of the church establishing itself again 
as an effective social control agency will 
depend upon the position the church will 
take in regard to the process of assimila- 
tion of the second generation American 
youth. 


The present war situation gives us a 
clue to this assumption. The increase 
of delinquency in foreign born com- 
munities has a great deal to do with 
the pronounced decline of parental and 
communal control. As a contributing 
factor we must also consider the state 
of confusion which youth experiences 
because of a change in the relation be- 
tween their immediate environment and 
the great American community. Take, 
for example, the case of Italians in 
America. The war quite naturally 
lowered the prestige of things Italian, 
with the result that the pull of the par- 
ental home and the parental culture be- 
comes less significant. Everything that 
constituted for Italo-American youth 
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some element of social control that 
emanated from the Italian home or the 
Italian community — including its insti- 
tutions — loses its former force without 
being replaced by an adequate substitute 
from the American milieu. 


In turn the American milieu can pro- 
vide a measure of social control only if 
both the parents and their children are 
an organic part of it, that is, if they come 
out of their cultural and social isolation 
and assume full partnership in the na- 
tional life of America. In this, however, 
they must be aided: for the process of 
assimilation, if left to run its own course, 
is a tediously slow one, and of necessity 
leaves in its wake many evils concomitant 
with maladjustment. It is, I believe, 
the duty of every American institution 
at least to help in rehabilitation from the 
position of inferiority which so many 
of our cultural minorities occupy. It is 
likewise a duty to provide this youth 
with all opportunities to identify itself 
more fully with America and thus to 
accelerate the process of cultural recon- 
ciliation. For as long as we have in our 
population culturally maladjusted groups, 
as long as no way is found to guide them 
into the American way of life, we will be 
confronted with dispossessed youth and 
with unwarranted excessive behavior. 


Of unmistakable significance is the ar- 
dor with which youth of our foreign 
born people are joining the Armed Forc- 
es. This is taking place not because of 
a very conscious effort on the part of 
this youth to acquire status, recognition, 
dignity, equality — attributes that char- 
acterize one’s full membership in the 
American nation. When we observe that 
former candidates for reformatories are 
capable of acquiring a sense of Army 
discipline and willingness to risk their 
lives so that others may have a better and 
fuller life, we can draw only one con- 
clusion: that a fuller identification with 
this country and its social, political and 
cultural ideals is taking place; that this 
youth has accepted new standards of be- 
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havior; that this youth is being given an 
opportunity to make an adjustment to 
the prevalent customs and sentiments of 
America. 


It is paradoxical that it should be the 
Army that is stimulating the process of 
assimilation of these young people. How- 
ever, when we look into the various as- 
pects of Army life and Army activities 
we realize its true value as an agency 
of assimilation. Its value lies not only 
in the fact that this youth is breaking 
through the demarcation line that sep- 
arated them culturally from America. In 
addition, these young men — and also 
young women — have extraordinary op- 
portunities to adopt and to absorb pat- 
terns of American life. But the Army 
also provides a certain cultural give-and- 
take process. These young men not only 
widen their social horizons by becoming 
conscious of a larger America: they also 
make others acquainted with the culture 
of their parents. And cultural growth 
of America is impossible without the 
various cultures of our minorities con- 
tributing their best and desirable ele- 
ments. Mutual acquaintance and appre- 
ciation lessen the tendency for discrimi- 
nation, prejudice and intolerance; they 
cultivate greater respect for each other, 
and pave the way for a more harmonious 
America. 


If the war has created an opportunity 
to take a forward step in this direction, 
there is all the more necessity to find 
a way by which cultural adjustment of 
our second generation Americans can be 
helped along under conditions less violent 
than war, and by agencies whose primary 
purposes may be expressed in hu- 
man goals. The present war is the most 
destructive form of cultural conflict. We 
must be aware however that internally 
our country is facing a series of culture 
conflicts which are just as serious, and 
in terms of our national welfare as grave, 
as the fighting beyond the seas. Our 
internal problems of race and national- 
ities, of which delinquency is only one, 
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demonstrate that we have yet to solve 
the problem of differing cultural back- 
grounds. The incorporation of the many 
nationalities and races into the American 
way of life is also essential to the estab- 
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lishment of a truly democratic society. 


It should be the purpose of the school 
and the church and all other institutions 


to find ways to share in this common task. 


GROWTH BY PARTICIPATION 


A Project in Character Education 


ALBERTA H. LUNGER* 


BOUT fifty years ago in New 

England, a little mission Sunday 
school was started to serve a mixed 
population of German, French, Scandi- 
navian, Italian, English and New Eng- 
land families. Later, a church was or- 
ganized and a building erected, but the 
two memberships continued to remain 
almost completely separate. 


One year, Sunday school teachers 
were even scarcer than usual, so three 
classes had to combine under one teach- 
er. The children ranged in age from 
ten to fourteen, both boys and girls in- 
cluded, from German, Scandinavian and 
New England parentage. Being the 
minister’s wife, the writer was asked 
to teach this class of six boys and eight- 
een girls. 

The children were at first known by 
face only, so that early in the fall a hike 
and picnic were planned for the purpose 
of getting better acquainted. Later, when 
the minister and his wife were able to 
move into the community, the boys and 
girls were asked to drop in whenever 
they found it convenient. 


Genevieve and Rose did accept this in- 
vitation one evening and stayed on for 
supper, speaking freely of their activi- 
ties. Rose seemed eager to talk and 
spoke of many problems that were facing 
her family. The girls had been selling 





*Mrs. Lunger’s copartnership with her hus- 
band, who is a minister, is evident from this 
article. 





“chances” around the neighborhood on 
women’s silk lingerie, but their family 
and friends had so far received all the 
prizes. 

It was in regard to this pastime that 
Rose had discovered that prayer worked. 
She and Genevieve had decided one 
night to try praying before every cross 
they saw, whether it “was on a church 
or not”. They prayed that they might 
sell two chances immediately afterwards. 

“And it works, Mrs. Lunger,” Rose 
declared enthusiastically as she put on 
her coat to leave. “Everytime after we’d 
pray, the next houses we’d go to would 
buy two chances from us.” Genevieve 
nodded her head in agreement. 

“Oh, but we forgot to pray in front of 
St. Anne’s last night — we were so busy 
talking — and our luck wasn’t any good. 
We’d better go back and pray there be- 
fore we try selling any more,” said Rose 
as they left the house. 

With this sketchy background in mind, 
the project in which the children partici- 
pated may be more clearly understood. 


One rainy afternoon, four members 
of the class met at the church to carry a 
Thanksgiving basket to a sick widow. 
The question was asked as the food was 
being delivered, “What are we going to 
do this month for a social for our class?” 
One of the girls spoke up immediately, 
“T wish it could be something different!” 


Fortunately, a book being read by 
their teacher about that time emphasized 
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“participation” as the “best method of 
learning”. Why not give the idea a 
chance to prove itself? What troubled, 
however, was the type of “participation” 
in which to engage. Boys and girls be- 
tween ten and fourteen have such varied 
interests ! 

On a long chance, it was decided to 
suggest the preparation of a meal and an 
evening of games afterward, for the next 
social. But, would the boys care about 
it? Would the girls think it more like 
work than fun? Yet, knowing of noth- 
ing better, this plan was outlined briefly 
to the four girls. They were at once en- 
thusiastic. Only one of them had ever 
had a chance to plan a menu and actually 
prepare the food, and she had done so 
on a single occasion. They each thought 
it would really be great fun. Just one 
thing bothered them. “Can we do it? 
Will it be fit to eat?” 

Sunday morning, Carol, as_ social 
chairman of the class, outlined the proj- 
ect to the others, and even the boys 
seemed interested. “I can bake a cake”, 
offered Walter. “I can wash dishes”, 
volunteered Howard. Many of them had 
something they could do, and teasing 
and kidding were bandied back and 
forth as they told of these abilities. 
Soon, however, they got down to work 
and planned the menu.* They decided 
on meat-loaf, mashed potatoes, creamed 
corn, cranberry salad, cocoa and choco- 
late cake. Someone suggested that “he 
who doesn’t work can’t eat” and another 
added, “he who works the most will be 
able to eat the most.” 

Four girls offered to do the dishes 
“cause we know how to do that,” they 
explained. “What if they break a dish 
— who’s going to pay for it?” asked one 
of the boys. “They’ll have to,” answered 
another, “But, is that fair to these girls, 





*Note: Since this project occurred before food 
rationing, they had only their personal pref- 
erences and abilities to consider. It has been 
tried recently, however, and is easily possi- 
ble even with rationing. Fresh vegetables 
and fruits replace canned ones, and each child 
contributes a meat point for that dish. 
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since they’ve offered to do a job some of 
us do not want? Some of us may not 
even have to handle the dishes.” 


“Sure, it’s fair!” cried John, “they'll 
just have to be careful. It isn’t our 
fault is it if they break them?” The rest 
of the class seemed to agree with John, 
even the dish-washers, so the subject was 
pushed no further. 

The boys offered to put up the tabies, 
and set them with tablecloths and dishes. 
They said they could help the custodian 
with the fires and sweep the kitchen 
afterwards, too. The girls then appor- 
tioned the food and the rest of the work, 
as seemed most convenient. 


For a moment in their planning, the 
dessert had them stumped. ‘We don’t 
want anything as common as Jello”, said 


Carol. “Let’s have a cake,” said an- 
other. “Oooooh yes, but who can bake 
it?” “Walter said he had baked a cake.” 


But upon inquiry, Walter said he’d rath- 
er do something else. Elsie suggested 
ice-cream, “My Mother makes awfully 
good ice-cream.” “But we aren’t going 
to let our mothers fix the food — it’s 
going to be all our own work!” ex- 
claimed her chum. Finally, two girls 
who had never baked before agreed to 
try a cake, if their teacher would help 
them. ; 


“Shall we invite those who are absent 
today?” asked Vivian. “Yes,” chorused 
the class, and special ones were assigned 
to see the absent members, telling them 
what to bring and do. It was decided 
that the custodian should be invited to 
eat with us since he had to prepare the 
church for our coming. “If he can stand 
it,” someone added as class was dis- 
missed. 


Friday was cold and snappy, a day 
when most people would rather stay 
close to the fire than venture out. Al- 
though the church was opened early, 
Maude was found waiting on the steps. 
She helped put away the toys that the 
Young People were renovating for 
Christmas, and cleaned up the dining 
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room. She had not been to Sunday school 
recently because her mother had been 
sick, and she was needed at home, but 
she was glad to get a card telling about 
the supper and be able to come. 


The church was warm and cozy. One 
by one, the children arrived, each bring- 
ing bulky packages containing their con- 
tribution to the supper. One of the boys 
suggested it might be wise to see what 
had been brought, so he took off the 
wrappings and arranged all the food on 
a shelf. The girls gathered around offer- 
ing to help, yet not knowing what to do. 
The boys had already tacked up two 
sheets of paper on the kitchen wall with 
the names of members on them. On one 
sheet was listed what they were to bring, 
and on the other, what each was to do. 
So the girls looked to see what their job 
was to be — in case they had forgotten. 

Because some of the items on which 
they were to work had not yet arrived, 
someone pointed out that it might be 
well for those who were there to start 
doing the things that ought to be done 


immediately — such as peel the potatoes | 


and stir up the cake. Then, those who 
came later could do another’s scheduled 
work. 


Albert wanted to help with the cake, 
and Hazel did too. Therefore, they took 
turns at creaming the shortening and 
measuring out the ingredients. While 
their teacher was counseling the boys on 
the hang of the tablecloth, Albert 
dumped the baking-powder in with the 
shortening and the sugar. A most un- 
orthodox thing to do, for all recipe books 
say to sift the baking powder with the 
flour and then to add it later! (But it 
did not seem to hurt the cake!) 


By this time, most of the children had 
arrived and were crowding into the 
kitchen to carry on their work. Room 
at the sink or table was made for each, 
and work proceeded in a bedlam of 
noise. 


At this moment, Rose, who had offered 
to help with the cake, was spotted, 
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standing on the side-lines. When asked 
if she would rather do something else, 
her lower lip trembled and she began to 
cry. Her friend, Peggy, who was a vis- 
itor for the evening, explained that she 
didn’t feel well. Between sobs, Rose 
told of the snubs and unkind remarks 
made to her on the way to the church 
by her two cousins — Genevieve and 
Vivian. When it was recommended 
that we talk it over with them, she cried 
out, “No! I never want to speak to 
them again!” 

The cousins had seen Rose crying and 
came over as we walked towards them. 
Rose’s unhappiness was explained to 
them and before they could speak, Rose 
burst out angrily: “You wouldn’t take 
the apron I brought along for you and 
you said ‘why do you have to bring 
Peggy?” 


Vivian answered calmly, “I didn’t 
need your apron nor did I ask you to 
bring it for me. And I just asked why 
you invited Peggy. I don’t see any- 
thing to get angry about in that.” Gen- 
evieve told of her part in the conversa- 
tion, saying, “but that wasn’t anything 
to get mad about.” Then, she added, 
“but if I’ve done anything to hurt you, 
I’m sorry.” Vivian said she was sorry 
too. They waited for Rose to reply. 
She took their apologies haughtily, and 
did not offer any herself. Thus the diffi- 
culty settled itself, and the girls were 
soon laughing and playing together. 


Work was progressing splendidly in 
the kitchen. The girls who were peel- 
ing onions had to be relieved because of 
their tears, but the meat-loaf was grad- 
ually taking shape under the capable di- 
rection of Carol who had made one be- 
fore. It was placed under the broiler 
flame while the cake baked above. 


Fragrant aromas began coming from 
the stove, and children drifted out to 
sniff and peek into the oven. The cake 
had crusted over the top and, in rising, 
had burst through the crust, giving the 
appearance of a very active volcano with 
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lava pouring down every side. Blanche 
said upon looking at it, “Oh, I’ve never 
seen a cake look like that! Should it be 
that way?” 

The teacher’s mistake in letting the 
oven get too hot at the beginning was 
explained to her, and she added cheer- 
fully, “Well, we wouldn’t want an ordi- 
nary cake anyway. Ours is going to be 
different!” And it was! Yet, all agreed 
it smelled good and as crumbs broke off 
and were tasted, consolation was given 
in their comment: “It tastes like a cake 
anyway!” 

The cocoa had been made by Elsie 
who had made cocoa often at home, but 
suddenly it began to taste queer. She 
found to her dismay that it was burning 
on the bottom, in spite of her constant 
stirring and tasting. 


As each completed his allotted task, 
he would slip out into the other room 
where the social chairman was leading 
in games those who were not needed on 
a job. A few boys had dug out the 
Young People’s dart game, and were 
enthusiastically hurling darts at the tar- 
get board. A few others were gathered 
about the piano banging out popular 
tunes. 


However, not all left the kitchen as 
they completed their job. Several stood 
around, waiting for further work. One 
asked if she could do something more, 
and when it was suggested that it might 
be well to wash up the cooking dishes 
so that the kitchen would be clean for 
the next crew of workers, she looked 
crestfallen. Soon she had corralled one 
of the boys to wipe the dishes for her, 
though, and they pitched in with much 
enthusiasm, completing the task in record 
time. 


At last the meat-loaf was browned, 
the corn steamed deliciously and all was 
ready to put in dishes for the table. A 
call went out for those who had been 
playing to get washed. Scrambling for 
the soap and towel replaced “Bean Bag 
Relay”, for everyone was hungry. More 
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chairs were needed, and a fork and plate 
were missing by the time all were as- 
sembled at the table, but with these items 
added, heads bowed while their minister 
prayed. He thanked God for the joy of 
working and playing together, for our 
food, our parents, and our church. The 
solemn stillness of the room during 
grace, contrasted strikingly with the 
shouting and thumping of a few mo- 
ments before. After first bites were 
taken and their hunger was partially 
appeased, bright remarks and joking 
comments poured forth. The burnt 
cocoa and the cake were honored by 
being the most talked-about items on the 
table. There was not any too much 
food, yet all seemed to have enough, and 
enjoyed it. It did taste good! 

As the meal ended, most of those who 
had completed their work started an- 
other game while the others turned to 
clearing the table. Many who had been 
working steadily all evening, continued 
to help. In a few moments, the custo- 
dian and the boys had the tables down; 
the minister was presiding at the dish- 
pan; three boys were waving dish towels 
about urging the washer to “get a move- 
on” and the girls were putting the dishes 
and silverware away. 

As the stacks of dirty dishes dimin- 
ished and fewer helpers were needed, 
boys and girls entered the other room to 
join in the games. One young chap did 
not wait to join the group by getting a 
vegetable name, but when the “cart up- 
set”, grabbed a chair that Rose had 
started for and she sat on the floor. 
Everyone laughed but Rose. She had 
hit her head on the chair in falling and 
loud wails were the result. Comforting 
did not help — she cried all the louder. 
Since this game had become rather 
rough, it was suggested that we play an- 
other. “Perhaps Rose’s game would be a 
welcome change.” Rose quickly dried 
her tears and explained her game, 
“Going to Jerusalem.” 

All went well the first time around, 
but the second time,,Carol who was in 
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charge of pulling the chair out at the 
end of the row, pulled before Rose had 
arisen and down she went on the floor 
again, with the usual ear-splitting wails. 

Others had seen exactly what had hap- 
pened this time. Rose had almost dared 
Carol to move the chair, and when Carol 
insisted that it was time to move on, 
remained stubbornly seated. Rose was 
taken aside as the game went on and 
spoken to very frankly. “You're acting 
like a cry-baby tonight, Rose. Don’t you 
feel well?” She made her customary 
remark that everyone was picking on her 
and she wanted to go home. 

“All right, if you wish”, was the re- 
ply, “but these boys and girls aren’t 
going to like you if you cry all the time, 
nor are you going to be happy. All of 
us get knocked around and bumped oc- 
casionally — look there at Anne on the 
floor now — but we must stand up and 
take knocks and bumps. Try to be brave 
about it and forget it, or we’re going 
always to be a nuisance and no one will 
ever love us. In fact, we won’t even 
love ourselves.” 

“T don’t care if these kids don’t like 
me,” sobbed Rose. “I’m going to quit 
coming to Sunday school anyway.” 

“But will that help?” she was asked. 
“No matter where you go or who you’re 
with, folks do not like a cry-baby.” With 
that, she was left to dry her tears. 


Since it was then almost nine o’clock 
and would soon be time to leave for 
home, the group was asked to form a cir- 
cle with their chairs in order to give 
their autobiographies, which had been 
sugge.ted as a part of our evening’s fun 
on the previous Sunday. 


Hazel was one of the first to tell of 
her birthplace, her parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, father’s work and her interests and 
hobbies. She had been in Europe when 
seven years old and told many interesting 
details of her stay in Russia and life on 
an ocean liner. All of the children plied 
her with questions, for few had known 
of her experiences. Before the evening 
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was over, the class had discovered that 
Albert’s father had been a captain of a 
German submarine in the World War; 
that Howard had been in the hospital 
twice; Jane’s father was a swimming 
instructor and her brother in Ohio State 
a winner of many swim meets; that 
quiet Fern had always hated school be- 
cause she had had to be transferred five 
different times and could never quite 
measure up to the teacher’s demands, 
but she loved to read detective stories. 
She and Maude shook hands on that — 
they had found a mutual interest. Maude 
had traveled all over the United States 
with her parents, having been in thirty- 
six different states, and she liked Cal- 
ifornia best; Vivian’s uncle was part 
owner of a dairy company and a 
“wealthy” man in the eyes of her 
friends; Eloise had been to New York 
City twice; Anne had gone to Denmark 
when she was five and visited her grand- 
parents, but when she came home her 
sister cried because she could not speak 
English — only Danish. “But now, I’ve 
forgotten Danish and can only speak 
English,” she added. 

Rose was near the last of the group. 
With many gestures and grimaces, she 
told of her four brothers, “all pains in 
the neck” and her sisters, “that I fight 
wit’ all the time.” She painted vividly 
and with such detail her family’s quar- 
rels and difficulties, that she finally had 
to be halted. The excuse being that time 
was needed for the others to participate. 


Just before breaking up for the night, 
the group was asked what had been 
learned from this supper and evening 
together that might help us in planning 
another — what mistakes had been made 
and what good had resulted. Some of 
the comments were: “Not to be so noisy 
and boisterous”; “to be more coopera- 
tive” (that was Raymond’s own word 
and he explained it further by saying, 
“all playing the same game together and 
not starting others”). “Next time, hav- 
ing just those who like to cook and want 
to, in the kitchen — others to come 
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later to help”; “not to be so boisterous 
and rowdy”; not to be so silly and care- 
less — hurting others”; “have a dinner 
like this and invite our parents.” “We 
had a good time — let us do it again 
some time!” 


Plans were soon made for another 
dinner, when parents were to be invited, 
with the class preparing and serving the 
dinner to them. It proved an opening 
wedge for more cooperation between 
the Sunday school children’s parents and 
the church and an excellent opportunity 
for the minister and wife to get ac- 
quainted with them. 

Other values that seem to have re- 
sulted from this project are: 

1. The opportunity it gave for char- 
acter values to grow: through initiative, 
dependability, industry, making of 
choices, cooperation in sharing. (The 
children recognized the necessity for 
cooperation among themselves if the eve- 
ning was to be successful.) 


2. It brought to light many problems 
for future attempts at solution — some 
of them are: 


a) When your time is limited, should 
you devote a disproportionate amount of 
it to the problem child? 


b) How can one counteract a poor 
home situation? 


c) How can one work on the chang- 
ing of a child’s attitudes, so as to find 
good in others and at the same time 
create good in himself? 


d) How much emphasis should be 
spent in attempting character adjustment 
by dealing with other persons in the 
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social group as compared with direct 
counseling ? 

e) Should the matter of superstition 
and prayer be made a class study or an 
individual study? 

3. The chance to work at character 
problems as they arise — on the spot. 

4. The opportunity it gave for the 
children to see their minister and wife 
in an informal moment — at work with 
them. (Likewise, the chance given to 
them to enjoy and understand better the 
lives of the children.) 

5. The creative work that resulted 
from sharing in a worthwhile life-func- 
tion. 

6. The appreciative understanding of 
the amount of hard work involved in 
the preparation of a single meal. 

7. The skills attained in learning how 
to plan, prepare and serve a meal. 

8. The opening of the eyes of all the 
class to the interesting lives of the oth- 
ers, creating a feeling of unity in the 
group. 

There are also values that this project 
shared with the usual evening of games 
and fun that make up the ordinary social 
function of a Sunday school class: 

1. The opportunity for fellowship. 


2. The association of the church with 
satisfactory experiences. 


3. The growth in leadership of the 
social chairman. 


With such an over-weighting of the 
balance in favor of the project in re- 
spect to values achieved, one must de- 
clare in the words of the children, “Let 
us do it again some time!” 





BY-LAWS OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


As Revised at the Annual Meeting in Pittsburgh, 
May 1-2, 1944 


ARTICLE I 
NAME, Purpose, PLACE 


Section 1. Name. The name of the 
corporation shall be “The Religious Edu- 
cation Association.” 


Section 2. Purpose. The purpose of 
this Association shall be the promotion 
of fellowship in the study of the aims, 
the processes and the emerging issues of 
moral and religious education. 


Section 3. Place. The business of 
the corporation shall be conducted from 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois; and its 
business office be at such place in Chi- 
cago as its directors shall from time to 
time decide. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Members. The member- 
ship of the Association shall consist of 
all persons who have paid the annual 
fees in such amount as may be deter- 
mined and published by the Association. 
The Board of Directors has the right to 
accept or to reject any and all applica- 
tions for membership. 


Section 2. Kinds of Membership. (1) 
Active members shall be persons en- 
gaged in, or interested in the work of 
religious and moral education, and who 
have paid the annual fee. (2) Active 
Contributing members shall be individu- 
als or institutions electing to pay 
amounts above the regular annual fee. 


Section 3. Duration of Membership. 
A written application for membership 
and its acceptance by the Board of Di- 
rectors shall constitute an agreement to 
continue such membership and to pay 


annual dues, unless written notice is 
given by the member to discontinue 
membership or his dues shall become six 
months overdue. Membership may be 
resumed on payment of regular dues. 


Section 4. Fees. All fees shall be- 
come due on the date of joining the 
Association and payable annually in ad- 
vance. The annual fee for members 
shall be $4.00, excepting for students 
in educational institutions, for whom 
the annual fee shall be $2.00 during 
their period of enrollment. 


Section 5. Voting Privileges. Any 
member in good standing at the time of 
a general meeting, or of any special 
meeting, shall be entitled to one vote. 


Section 6. Organ of the Association. 
Each member shall receive the Journal 
of the Association, RELIcious Epuca- 
TION. The annual subscription fee for 
libraries or for persons who do not want 
to become members of the Association 
shall be $3.50. 


ARTICLE II 
MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


Section 1. General Meeting of the 
Members. The members of the Asso- 
ciation, in regular meeting or in special 
meetings, shall have authority to amend 
the constitution, to change the by-laws, 
and to conduct the affairs of the corpo- 
ration in any way they see fit. The gen- 
eral meeting shall be held annually or bi- 
ennially, at the discretion of the Board 
of Directors, in the month of April or 
May, or at other times when announced, 
and at such places as the Association 
may decide, due notice being given to 
the members at least one month in ad- 
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vance in the Journal or by special an- 
nouncement. 

Section 2. Quorum. Twenty-five 
members of the corporation present in 
person shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at any reg- 
ular meeting of the Association. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called upon request 
of a majority of the Board of Directors 
or upon written request of 75 members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Board of Directors. The 
affairs of the corporation shall be man- 
aged and controlled, between meetings 
of the Association, by the Board of Di- 
rectors, to be elected at the general meet- 
ing of the Association. The Board shall 
consist of the elected officers of the As- 
sociation, of one representative from 
each of the regularly constituted local or 
regional groups, and forty-five members 
to be elected for periods as hereinafter 
stated: 

Of the forty-five directors specified 
above, each year fifteen shall be chosen 
for three years, or until their successors 
shall be elected. 

Section 4. Vacancies. Vacancies on 
the Board of Directors may be filled by 
the Board or its Executive Committee 
for any part of a term where such mem- 
berships on the Board may become va- 
cant. 

Section 5. Compensation. No direc- 
tor shall receive a salary or compensa- 
tion for services as a director. 


ARTICLE IV 
Boarp OF DIRECTORS 





Section 1. Board of Directors. The 
Board of Directors, elected by the Asso- 
ciation, is responsible to the Association 
for the management and control of the 
Association. The Board shall be respon- 
sible for: (1) providing for the safe 
keeping and expenditure of all funds of 
the Association; (2) carrying into effect 
the policies determined by the Associa- 
tion; (3) appointing the members of the 
standing committees provided by the As- 
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sociation ; (4) appointing a General Sec- 
retary for such time and at such salary 
as they may decide, and appointing an 
Editor for Reticious Epucation after 
recommendation by the Editorial Com- 
mittee for such a period and salary as 
the Board may decide; (5) publishing 
the report of the conventions, of spe- 
cial committees, and such other mate- 
rial as shall further the purposes of the 
Association, in RELIGIous EDUCATION or 
by other suitable means; (6) carrying 
on any matter in the interest of the Asso- 
ciation between the regular meetings of 
the Association; (7) in case of no quo- 
rum at any regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the Board or its Executive Com- 
mittee may elect officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Section 2. Directors’ Meetings. Meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors shall con- 
vene at the call of the Chairman of the 
Board, or at the written request of seven 
members of the Board, as often as the 
business of the corporation may require, 
by mailing to each director, at least three 
days prior to the date of such meeting, a 
written or printed notice, stating the 
time and place of such meeting. 


Section 3. Quorum. A quorum shali 
consist of seven members of the Board 
of Directors, but directors less than a 
quorum may adjourn the meeting to a 
future date. 

Section 4. Executive Committee. 
There shall be an Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors to act be- 
tween meetings of the Board and to have 
all the powers of the Board in such in- 
tervals. The duties of the Executive 
Committee shall be administered in ac- 
cordance with the policies and instruc- 
tion of the Board of Directors. It shall 
be composed of the President of the 
Association, the chairmen of Standing 
Committees, and additional members-at- 
large to a number so as to make the 
total membership of the Committee 
eleven. The members-at-large shall be 
appointed by the Board of Directors. A 
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majority of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be resident within 
easy travel distance from a common 
center so as to expedite meetings of the 
Committee. A quorum shall consist of 
six persons. 


ARTICLE V 
DutTIEs oF OFFICERS 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of 
the Association shall be a_ President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Recording Sec- 
retary, a Treasurer, the chairmen of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors and of the standing com- 
mittees of the Association provided in 
Article VI of the By-Laws. These of- 
ficers shall be nominated in advance by 
a committee appointed by the Pres- 
ident, shall be elected at the general 
meeting of the Association and shall 
hold office until their successors are 
elected at the next general meeting; ad- 
ditional nominations may, however, be 
made from the floor of the general meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Section 2. President. The President 
shall preside at the meetings of the As- 
sociation, shall serve as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and shall perform the 
duties usually devolving upon a Presi- 
dent, unless in the judgment of the 
Nominating Committee, corroborated by 
the members present at the annual meet- 
ing, these duties should be divided be- 
tween two persons. In that event, the 
President shall preside at the meetings 
of the Association and sponsor the As- 
sociation before the public, and a Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors and of 
the Executive Committee shall be elected 
by the Association. In case of the 
absence of the President, a Vice Presi- 
dent shall preside and in the absence of 
a Vice President, a pro-tempore Chair- 
man shall be appointed by the members 
by regular vote of those present. 

Section 3. Recording Secretary. The 
Recording Secretary shall keep a full 





and accurate report of the proceedings 
of the meetings of the Association and 
of all meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


Section 4. Treasurer. The Treasurer 
shall receive and hold, invest, or expend, 
under the direction of the Board of Di- 
rectors and of the Executive Committee, 
all money paid to the Association; shall 
keep an exact account of receipts and ex- 
penditures, with vouchers for the latter; 
and shall render the accounts for the fis- 
cal year ending March 31 to the Board 
of Directors. He shall give such bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties 
as may be required by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


Section 5. General Secretary. When- 
ever a General Secretary is appointed, 
the Board of Directors shall guide him 
in the extent and manner of his duties. 


ARTICLE VI 
CoM MITTEES 


Section 1. Standing Committees. For 
the maintenance and continuity of the 
work of the Association and for the pro- 
motion of its work of investigation, there 
shall be the following standing com- 
mittees, which shall report to the Asso- 
ciation at its general meeting, and in the 
interim between meetings shall be respon- 
sible to the Board of Directors or to the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors: (A) Central Planning Com- 
mittee. This planning committee shall 
be responsible for the initiation and de- 
velopment of the programs of the Asso- 
ciation, including convention plans, and 
such other matters as may properly be 
referred to it by the Board of Directors. 
(B) Editorial. The Editorial Committee 
shall serve in an advisory capacity in 
connection with RELIcious EDUCATION, 
the Journal of the Association, making 
recommendations in matters of policy 
regarding the Journal. (C) Research. 
The Research Committee shall promote 
research in religious education. (D) 
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Finance. The Finance Committee shall 
be responsible for the administration of 
the financial and business affairs of the 
Association. It shall be composed of 
three members, in addition to the Chair- 
man. The Treasurer shall be an ex- 
officio member of this committee. Its 
chairman and members shall be resident 
within easy travel distance from the 
business office of the Association. 


Section 2. The chairmen of each of 
these three committees shall be ex-offi- 
cio members of each of the three com- 
mittees, and of the. Board of Directors. 

Section 3. The standing committees 
shall be expected to act until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and have assumed 
their duties. 
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Section 4. Further Committees. The 
Association in general convention may 
provide for its own committees or may 
direct the Board to provide further 
standing committees, or the Board, ad 
interim, may appoint such other com- 
mittees of the Association as it may 
deem best in carrying out the policies 
determined by the Association. 


ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENT OR ALTERATION OF 
By-Laws 

Section 1. Amendment. These By- 
Laws may be modified, amended, or al- 
tered at any general meeting, or at any 
adjourned session of such general meet- 
ing. 
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ALBERT E. Battey, Daily Life in Bible 
Times. Scribners, 360 pages, $3.00. 


Nineteenth century archaeology and 
the social sciences have restored to us a 
knowledge of life in Bible times. In 
this highly readable account (with 120 
illustrations and extensive indices) many 
of these findings are used to shed light 
upon the life and times of the people of 
the Bible. 

After a short introductory chapter on 
“the unfathomable pit of beginnings,” 
the reader is told about the life that 
Abraham left behind in Ur, and the 
stage of partriarchal organization which 
succeeded his entry upon a nomadic 
career. A long chapter on Egypt depicts 
the life with which the early Hebrews 
were surrounded, including the religious 
beliefs and practices of Egyptian civili- 
zation. 


Germane information is given to make 
vivid the experience of Biblical char- 
acters who lived during the centuries 
from the Exodus through the Exile. 
The contributions of Greece and Rome 
to the Christian movement are freshly 
presented in the concluding chapters. 


No one method of treatment is fol- 
lowed throughout the book, but in a 
number of instances a whole epoch is 
brought to life as an imaginary conver- 
sation takes place between individuals 
living in that day. 


The person who reads his Bible will 
find that he will understand better- what 
he reads as he walks through Bible 
lands and Bible centuries under the 
guidance of Dr. Bailey. 


Rolland W. Schloerb. 
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Marian E. BRECKENBRIDGE and E. 
Lee Vincent, Child Development. 
W. B. Saunders, 592 pages, $3.25. 
The authors are members of the staff 

of the Merrill-Palmer School. Their 
book deals with the physical and psycho- 
logical growth of children through the 
school years. It is based on very wide 
acquaintance with the literature, par- 
ticularly the scientific literature, in the 
field; and on staff work and first hand 
contact with children at the school. The 
book deals adequately with the scientific 
and with the practical aspects of its 
problem. 

In organization, the book falls into 
three parts: in the first, the principles 
of child development are stressed, to- 
gether with the fact that all aspects of 
growth are interrelated. In the second 
part, the various influences upon growth 
are studied, both internal and external; 
and in the third part, the way the child 
grows, physically, in motor, sensory, in- 
tellectual and personality functioning, 
and how the social and moral judgments 
develop. 

An excellent study of child develop- 
ment, that will undoubtedly become an 
accepted textbook in college classes, and 
may be read with great profit by parents 
and other workers with children. 

Laird T. Hites. 


es Fe 


JoserpH W. Corrican, Editor, Race: 
Nation: Person. Barnes & Noble, 
436 pages. 

“Social Aspects of the Race Problem” 
is the sub-title of this valuable discus- 
sion. Bishop Corrigan has had the co- 
operation of nine outstanding Catholic 
scholars, European and American, and 
the book carries the Imprimatur of the 
church. 

Four years ago the Pope condemned 
totalitarian theories and practices among 
the nations as distinctly anti-Christian, 
striking particularly at the Nazi concept, 
and called upon Catholic scholarship to 
refute these theories. The Catholic 
University of America undertook the 
task, and this symposium is the result. 
Concepts of race and of nation, which 
are completely confused in Nazism, are 
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here adequately discussed. “Every 
human individual is a person, normally 
a free agent, the originator of his own 
conduct, for which he is in consequence 
fully responsible” — lays the challenge 
to Nazism (and Communism) from the 
standpoint of personal worth. 

In the discussion the sciences of his- 
tory, philosophy, ethics, jurisprudence, 
and the social sciences generally make 
their contributions. 

It is a powerful book, well worthy of 
thoughtful study. 

Laird T. Hites. 
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RacHet Davis-DuBots, Get Together 
Americans! Harper, 182 pages, $1.75. 
Americans live in a complicated civili- 

zation containing people of differing 
cultures and races. The ability of people 
to live with each other depends less upon 
what they know about each other than 
upon how they feel about what they 
know. 

Dr. BuBois presents an account of the 
Neighborhood-Home Festival, which has 
been tried with about four thousand 
people, as a method of intercultural 
education in developing mutual apprecia-" 
tion and in breaking down prejudices. 
Small groups consisting of people from 
diverse cultures are gathered for an eve- 
ning of relaxation — singing, folk danc- 
ing, games, as well as conversation in 
which universal themes relating to a 
season, a significant event or an idea 
are talked about. True unity grows out 
of an appreciation of differences. 

Practical suggestions and an extensive 
bibliography will prove invaluable aids 
to all who desire to contribute some- 


thing to better relations between the 
groups in our complex society. 
Rolland W. Schloerb. 


2s F&F & 


Paut HutcuHinson, From Victory to 
Peace. Willet Clark and Company, 
226 pages. $1.50. 

The managing editor of Christian 
Century has challenged the church to 
make its ideals and pronouncements on 
peace as a guide to the statesmen who 
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will eventually write the terms of that 
peace. He realizes that the United Na- 
tions are “drifting toward a bad peace” 
and he is deeply concerned that united 
Protestantism, Judaism, and Catholi- 
cism shall have some voice in the peace 
terms. 


The author has pressed into this small 
volume a large amount of data which 
the intelligent person needs to have at 
hand. His clarity of purpose and facile 
pen are evident in every paragraph. This 
is a hard-hitting book and it is difficult 
to find its weakness. 

The author assumes that his audience 
is well read in the official utterances of 
the various church conferences — which 
is doubtful. He could have interpreted 
better the reprint of official documents 
which appear in the Appendix. On the 
whole the book is quite readable and a 
resource in post-war planning. 


L. L. Leftwich. 
es Fe 
F. Ernest Jonson, Editor, Religion 

and the World Order. Harper, 223 

pages, $2.00. 

Thinking men and women ought to be 
under great obligation to the Institute 
for Religious Studies for this most re- 
cent publication in the “Religion and 
Civilization Series”. The volume is a 
collection of 27 essays by outstanding 
scholars who contribute in their particu- 
lar fields to which these essays refer. 

The authors are Paul J. Tillich, 
Luther A. Weigle, Francis J. McCon- 
nell, Henry P. Van Dusen, John W. 
LaFarge, Ben Zion Bokser, Robert M. 
Maclver, Raymond Buell, Lawrence K. 
Frank, George S. Counts, Clyde Eagle- 
ton, John A. Fitch, Edmund D. Brun- 
ner, Clyde Miller and Felix Morley. 
There is an introduction and a summary 
by Dr. Johnson, which both lay out the 
plan of the book and summarize the 
thought of the writers. 

In the profusion of post-war blue- 
prints, there is probably ‘nothing finer 
along the lines of religious and educa- 
tional thought than one finds in this 
little volume. Some of these essays are 
especially outstanding. 

While it may be invidious to make 
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any comparisons, some of these essays, 
like those of Bishop McConnell, Dr. 
Buell and Felix Morley, deserve special 
mention. Incisive statements by Paul 
J. Tillich, Ben Zion Bokser, Lawrence 
K. Frank and George Counts, contribute 
much to the discussion that is now going 
on. Father LaFarge and some of the 
others not mentioned, help in a splendid 
way to understand the present condition 
and to evaluate some of the steps that 
will have to be taken to make the post- 
war world a better one than this one is. 

The Institute for Religious Studies is 
a contributing factor to the proper un- 
derstanding of the present-day world, 
and it is to be congratulated upon what 
it has already done, in preparing the 
mind of the average intelligent reader 
for a decent post-war world. 


G. George Fox 
es F&F 


Joun LaFarce, S. J., The Race Ques- 
tion and the Negro. Longmans, Green, 
315 pages, $2.50. 

When religious men lose confidence 
in the power of moral principles to effect 
good in the world, the immediate and 
terrible result is that force and violence 
are called into play to solve evils that 
cannot longer be endured. “The Catholic 
Church does not admit that any moral 
problem is beyond solution” (page 7). 
The author resorts to two sources for 
solution: (1) Doctrine, namely, Catho- 
lic theology, Christian ethics and Juris- 
prudence. (2) Facts, namely, history, 
the human sciences of ethnology, bi- 
ology, anthropology, psychology and 
sociology. 

He treats the “race” myth, quoting 
Hooton, Boaz and others. Wilhelm 
Schmid, a priest, is quoted as follows: 
“Any structure of the soul which would 
be analogous to the structure of the body 
as a final vehicle of inheritance, is abso- 
lutely unknown.” Intellectual inferiority 
of the Negro cannot be established. 
“When in the course of this book the 
Negro ‘race’ is spoken of, it is under- 
stood in this enlarged sense.” That is, 
the inherited phases are a misnomer. 
The learned phases are significant. 
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His chapter on “Present Status” is 
replete with evidence of the great prog- 
ress being made by our colored neigh- 
bors. Under the following captions he 
records the “Voice of the Church”, 
“Common Human Family”, “Love the 
Order of Nature”, “Man Created Free”, 
“Unity of Race”, “All Men Capable of 
Faith’, “Against Racial Particularism”, 
“Natural Unity Is Helped by Progress”. 
The discussion and the quotations from 
Catholic authorities are a convincing 
argument for the oneness of black and 
white before God’s altar. Economic 
opportunity is treated with a breadth of 
view which is inspiring, but the chapter 
is specific in its advocacy of human 
rights standing ahead of gain. “Equal 
allocation of the school funds, travel 
facilities, public health, hospitals, hous- 
ing, civil protection, equal pay for equal 
work, were some of the matters insisted 
upon.” By this statement, signed by 
several Southern clergymen, including 
the Catholic Bishop of Savannah and At- 
lanta, the author comes out definitely for 
the Christian thesis. 


Segregation is treated with genuine 
understanding. “Segregation, as a com- 
pulsory measure based on race, imputes 
essential inferiority to the segregated 
group” (page 159). He declares in 
treating one phase of this broad subject: 
“The conditions that are alleged in its 
justification are fundamentally not race, 
but economic, arising from the general 
economically depressed condition of the 
group as a whole as from the special 
difficulty met in obtaining adequate low- 
cost housing” (page 171). Social equal- 
ity and inter-marriage are not neglected. 
The treatment seems consistent. This 
chapter ends with such sentences as, “If 
inter-racial justice brings inter-marriage, 
then any form of contract between the 
races is frought with the same danger.” 


The book is good reading. Its material 
is germane and presented in orderly 
fashion. All references are documented 
and the reader feels that the author and 
his church are at a problem of great 
moment, the solution of which must be 
found speedily. 


Edward W. Blakeman. 
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EuceneE W. Lyman, Religion and the 
Issues of Life. Association Press and 
Fleming H. Revell, 140 pages, $1.00. 
Young people and students who desire 

to make a serious study of religion will 
find Dr. Lyman’s small volume, pub- 
lished by the Hazen Foundation, an in- 
valuable guide and aid. Religion is dis- 
cussed as four-dimensional: upward, in- 
ward, outward, and forward. 

Science and religion can supplement 
each other, although science sometimes 
has been slow to accept any method of 
arriving at truth that is different from 
its own, while religion has been loath to 
incorporate the proved findings of 
science into its outlook. 

Dr. Lyman believes that Christianity 
has the spiritual basis for an interna- 
tional order that can help to cope with 
the three great evils of today: nation- 
alism, racialism, and imperialism. 


Rolland W. Schloerb. 
ee SF SF 


Wi.us D. Martuias, Ideas of God and 
Conduct. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 134 pages, $1.85. 

This volume is the report of the re- 
sults of a research to ascertain: (1) 
whether there is a discoverable relation 
between the concept which one holds 
concerning God and his personal con- 
duct; (2) the influence of the differen- 
tial factors that affect one’s concept of 
God. The population studied was 271 
boys and girls from the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades in the public 
schools of a small town in New York 
State judged by public school authorities 
to be representative. For the investiga- 
tion two Idea of God tests were admin- 
istered in relation to a battery of tests, 
such as the Character Inquiry tests, the 
Sims score on socio-economic status, 
the CAVI achievement test, the Wood- 
worth-Mathews Personality Data Sheet, 
and records of the church affiliation of 
parents, Sunday School attendance, 
grade and age of the children, and school 
deportment. The tests were supple- 
mented by case studies. 


On the composite score of the Idea 
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of God ranging from a possible minus 
91 to a plus 91, the positive scores de- 
cidedly prevail, the average being plus 
24.25 on the basis of a concept of God 
considered desirable by the investigator, 
that is a vital and liberal idea of God. 
Little difference is shown between boys 
and girls, with a slightly higher score 
for girls (plus 27). The composite 
score shows that the population studied 
thinks of God as all-powerful in rather 
vivid terms. The group has slight fear 
of God, and a greater amount of depend- 
ence on him. God is conceived to be 
anthropomorphic in form, that is, like a 
human being. There is a strong belief 
in the idea that God is love, which is 
buttressed by an auxiliary thought that 
God exercises justice. Although there 
is a pronounced belief in God, he is not 
considered in terms of mystery. 


The factors that differentially affected 
most positively the children’s idea of 
God as measured by the coefficient of 
correlation were in the order of descend- 
ing rank: moral knowledge (plus .3618), 
ethical opinions on citizenship (plus 
.2985), cultural background (plus .27- 
36), intelligence (plus .2574), and ethical 
opinions Ballot A (plus .2493). Those 
that showed little effect were: social at- 
titudes (plus .1533) and parental moral 
knowledge (plus .1215). Those that 
showed no significant effect were: years 
of Sunday School attendance (plus .10- 
18), socio-economic status (plus .0938), 
and average Sunday School attendance 
(plus .0161). 


Correlations were found to be positive 
and significant between scores on the 
Idea of God and behavior patterns in 
the following descending rank: high 
motives (plus .2847), self-functioning 
(plus .2539), resistance to suggestion 
(plus .1856), church functioning (plus 
.1797), and club functioning (plus .14- 
99). Slight correlations were found be- 
tween honesty at school (plus .1125), 
and emotional stability (plus .1069). 
Negligible correlations were found be- 
tween the idea of God and out-of-class 
honesty (plus .0835), total honesty (plus 
.0795), honesty at parties (plus .0787), 
honesty in athletic games (plus .0464), 
efficiency test (plus .0436) and co-opera- 
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tion free choice test (plus .0118). A 
significant negative correlation was 
found between the idea of God and 
school deportment (minus .2147), which 
the investigator thinks may be due to the 
fact that a high score on the idea of God 
may lead to greater independence than 
most teachers are wont to regard as de- 
sirable. This may show a desirable in- 
fluence. 


The church affiliation from which the 
children came had a definite relation to 
their idea of God. Half of those from 
the non-church group appear in the low- 
est 25% of the distribution, with none 
in the highest 25%, whereas those from 
three of the four major denominational 
groups have more persons in the highest 
25% than in the lowest 25%. The scores 
by denominations represented were: 
Episcopal plus 26.09, Dutch Reformed 
plus 25.42, Methodist plus 24.47, and 
Roman Catholics plus 22.56, whereas 
the non-church group had a score of 
plus 17.7. The Catholics showed more 
fear than any other group, the Episco- 
palians rate highest in the idea of the 
justice of God, the Methodists show the 
greatest emphasis upon love. 


One of the most significant results of 
this study is the investigator’s conclu- 
sion that the score on the Idea of God 
test may be regarded as a personality 
index. 


The population and age-range are too 
small to warrant wide generalizations, 
but the results are suggestive as to the 
factors that are most and least produc- 
tive in developing a desirable concept of 
God in growing persons. They also in- 
dicate changes that need to be made in 
the program of the Sunday School if it 
is to be productive religiously. The evi- 
dence of this study would seem to show 
that the stereotyped Sunday School 
which places its primary emphasis upon 
subject-matter and traditional dogma hin- 
ders rather than helps in developing a 
desirable concept of God, while the Sun- 
day School that places its primary 
emphasis upon the vital experience of 
growing persons contributes to the 
achievement of a desirable idea of God. 


William Clayton Bower. 
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ConraD Henry Moenitman, School 
and Church: The American Way. 
Harper, 178 pages, $2.50. 


A church historian challenges those 
who would pit formal religious instruc- 
tion back into the public schools. In a 
keen analysis of American history he 
shows how this country freed its educa- 
tional program from domination by sec- 
tarian religion. He emphasizes the fact 
that Christians are a minority, that the 
religion of the majority of the American 
people is democracy, or a non-sectarian 
approach to the higher values. Instead 
of calling the public schools irreligious 
and godless, Dr. Moehlman would have 
us appreciate the fact that the schools 
deal with enduring values in all relation- 
ships of teacher and pupil, and pupils 
with each other. He sees educators put- 
ting an increasing emphasis upon spirit- 
ual goals and contrasts this spirit of the 
public school with the common perver- 
sions of religion in sectarianism. 

In the chapter on “Can the Bible Re- 
turn to the Classroom?” the author 
frankly says that the non-church-going 
majority will insist upon facts, and if 
the Bible is historically understood, it 
will undermine much of the traditional 
orthodox faith of Protestant and Cath- 
olic. 

Instead of trying to cure their ills by 
transferring religious education to the 
public schools Dr. Moehlman suggests 
that the churches had better revise their 
concepts of religion, seek a closer unity, 
and enunciate a religious faith and body 
of living principles fitted to a new world 
order. 


The book is a timely, factual, and 
sharp criticism of a movement which 
threatens the best development of re- 
ligious education. It may be over op- 
timistic as to the present contributions 
of the average public school, but the 
writer senses a growing responsibility in 
public school leaders for development of 
spiritual values and the church would 
do well to stimulate and guide this 
trend. 


Ernest J. Chave. 
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Roszert O. Battou, Editor, World Bible. 

Viking, 605 pages, $2.50. 

There are eight basic source religions: 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Confucianism, Taoism, Judaism, 
and Christianity. In this series of selections 
from the same author’s larger Bible of the 
World we find the central essence of each 
religion, expressed in the words of its own 
scriptures. Introducing each section is a care- 
ful editorial introduction. Mr. Ballou finds 
fundamentally like doctrines in each of the 
great religions, and makes careful effort to 
point up these likenesses. Pocket size, on thin 
paper, gilt top, very attractive—L.T.H. 

st SS 
MarcueritE Baytiss, Bolinvar. 
pages, $3.00 

A strong story of early America, of the 
Bolinvar families of Jersey and Virginia and 
their disagreements and final friendship, of 
horses and hunting, of fing black hounds. 
Told in a fine earlier tradition, this book 
— along for a reader with its own volition. 


Holt, 384 


Fe S 


KENNETH D. Benne, A Conception of Author- 
ity. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, 227 pages, $2.65. 

This is a very carefully elaborated doctoral 
dissertation. It is offered as an “introductory 
study.” The author first builds up a generic 
concept, through reference to numerous cases; 
and then examines this concept in the light 
of two basic problems in philosophy: first, the 
relation between internal and external author- 
ity; and second, the inter-relations between 
authority, power, and coercion. In a_ final 
chapter the whole argument is restated and 
unified. —C.T. 

es se 


THeos Bernarp, Hatha Yoga. Columbia 
University, 68 pages print plus 36 full pages 
of postures, $3.50 
Mr. Bernard, an attorney, went first to 

Tibet and then to India to learn Yoga at first 

hand. He learned not as a research student, 

but as a disciple, associating himself with the 
gurus (teachers or spiritual guides) and 
passing through the entire process of self 
discipline. In this significant, thoroughly doc- 
umented book (which became his doctoral dis- 
sertation), he describes the process from be- 
ginning to end. The thirty-six postures, which 
are illustrated in full page photographs, reveal 
techniques of posture and breathing, which 
are so essential for the self control on which 
enlightenment rests. Dr. Bernard presents 
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Yoga not as a mysterious Oriental cult, but as 
a system which can easily (?) be practiced in 
the United States—L.T.H. 

es se 


AcATHA H. Bowtey, Guiding the Normal 
ym Philosophical Library, 174 pages, 
00. 


Dr. Bowley is a psychologist, and a teacher 
of nursery school children. From this back- 
ground she studies childhood from infancy in- 
to adolescence, making a careful analysis (and 
description) of normal growth, and of the 
problems which children must face and how 
adults may help them meet situations con- 
structively. A very useful final chapter of 
twenty-five pages treats of the effect of war 
experiences (Dr. Bowley writes from Eng- 
land) upon children.—C.T. 

xe 
Rozert S. Carr, The Bells of Saint Ivans. 

Appleton-Century, 186 pages, $2.00. 

Saint Ivan’s is a church in a Russian vil- 
lage around which the war flowed. An Ameri- 
can who wandered thousands of miles with- 
in Russia, studied its people and lived with 
them, writes a great story of Cossacks, Rus- 
sians, an American and a Muslim girl, and a 
battle in which the church is destroyed, while 
its bells peal out triumphantly. —E.L.D. 

FF S 


Dom JoHN CHAPMAN, The Four Gospels. 

Sheed and Ward, 85 pages, $1.25. 

A famous English Catholic Abbott and 
scholar gave four lectures at Cambridge on 
the four Gospels. These were preserved 
among his papers, and ten years after his death 
are published. Each of the Gospels is treated 
in a separate lecture, the series designed to 
give some scholarly light, but especially to 
create a popular interest in the subject. Jm- 
primatur.—R.C.M. 

se 


KENNETH DAMERON, Editor, Conswmer Prob- 
lems in Wartime. McGraw Hill, 672 pages, 
$3.75. 

Production and consumption are the two 
cooperative poles of domestic economy. Under 
wartime conditions, production is seriously 
curtailed, making necessary shifts in the con- 
suming end of the scale. This book is directed 
to a study of how individual consumers may 
work at the task, and to a study likewise of 
the broader total consumer problem. Involved 
throughout is an emphasis upon values — 
conserving goods, rather than seeking replace- 
ments. It is a significant treatment for any 
citizen to read and study.—P.G.W. 

ee 


HELENE DeutscH, M. D., Psychology of 
Women. Grune & Stratton, 399 pages, $4.50. 
This is volume I of a two volume work. 

It carries the processes of feminine develop- 

ment from childhood to maturity. Volume II 

will deal with the many phases of adult, ma- 

ture womanhood, An ardent disciple of Sig- 
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mund Freud, she interprets all psychological 
phenomena in the developing woman as of 
sexual origin, and this angle of the subject 
forms the major part of the book’s content. 
Her treatment is thorough-going, and is signi- 
ficant, whether the reader accepts the Freud- 
a interpretation completely or not.—G.R. 


as te 


SHERWoop Eppy, A Century with Youth. As- 
sociation, 153 pages, $1.50. 

This year is the centennial of the Y. M. C. 
A. It is fitting that a brief, popular history 
of the movement should be written, and no one 
is better fitted for that responsibility than 
Sherwood Eddy. Starting with its inception, 
he carries the movement forward, through 
its transplantation to the United States, and 
then overseas to the Orient. Mr. Eddy is 
fair to the Association, but far from a glori- 
fier. His last chapter, on the future, points 
out serious inadequacies, together with the 
opportunities to render larger service.—L.T.H. 


ee 


LouLa GrAcE ErpMAN, Separate Star. 
mans, 200 pages, $2.25. 

An interesting story, written by a teacher, 
describing how a young woman came to teach 
in a small town, gradually won her way 
through the maze of local gossip and preju- 
dice — and local wholesomeness — met oppo- 
sition of many sorts, and finally gained a place 
of confidence in the hearts of her pupils and 
their parents; finally became a really good 
teacher and ... won a fine man!—P.R.C. 


ce 


Meet Dr. Franklin: A Symposium. The 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 234 pages. 
Carl Van Doren, Robert A. Millikan, and 

ten other authors collaborate in presenting 
this overview of the great American. He is 
studied as a scientist, a political journalist, 
a student of life, a philosophical revolutionist, 
a printer, an adventurer in agriculture, and a 
friend of the Indians. The editor (name not 
mentioned) has done an excellent piece of uni- 
fying work, for Franklin is presented as the 
many-sided man he was, altogether an ex- 
cellent citizen, and one of America’s three 
greatest men.—R.C.M. 


ee 


Kumar GosHat, The People of India. Sheri- 

dan House, 375 pages, $3.00 

Before Pearl Harbor, India was an “ex- 
otic land” about which novelists and travelers 
wrote. Tigers and elephants, rich maharajas 
and famine stricken people, nautch girls and 
temples. . . .Gandhi and Nehru, and British 
rule. Since Pearl Harbor it has become some- 
thing quite different, about which America 
wishes to know. Kumar Goshal here gives us 
a picture of the real India. He begins with 
the civilization of the Indus Valley 5000 years 
ago, traces various movements and cultures, 


Long- 














THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
Albert C. Knudson 


Nothing in our religion today is under such searching scrutiny as its 
ethics. The relationship of Christian faith to ethics for the individual 
in all his contacts is much discussed. His group relationships in eco- 
nomic and international affairs are being debated on every side. Here 
is a book that applies Christian principles to the individual and his 
family, as well as to the church, the state, and the economic order. 


: The author is the distinguished Dean Emeritus of the Boston Uni- 
: versity School of Theology. A widely known Bible scholar, student 
of church history, and author of philosophical books, Dean Knudson 
answers with logic and clarity numerous questions which have perplexed 
thinkers in the field of Christian morality. 


The book is eminently readable. It will prove richly rewarding to 
teachers and laymen as well as theologians. $2.75 








THE EARLIEST GOSPEL 
Frederick C. Grant 


This fresh, vivid, reverent study of the Gospel of Mark examines the 
“evangelic tradition at the point of its crystallization in writing.” With 
a scholarly approach that never loses sight of the objectives of the 
Christian faith, Dr. Grant demonstrates the positive values of form 
criticism and writes clearly for the intelligent layman as well as the 
scholar. 


, The oral traditions of Jesus from their origins until they passed into 
the written records are the objects of research in these chapters. In 
the systematic study of these oral traditions Dr. Grant has been a 
leader. Here is the climax of his labor. 


Those who teach and those who preach will find particular worth in 
this examination of the basic message of the earliest Christian 
preachers and what their words meant to them in religious values. 


$2.50 


At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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lays with great care a background against 
which we can see the origins of modern cus- 
toms, and then places the present against this 
background.—A.R.B. 


se 


SHIRLEY GRAHAM AND GeEorGE D. Lipscoms, 
Dr. George Washington Carver: Scientist. 
Julian Messner, 248 pages, $2.50. 

Two very competent Negro authors and 
an illustrator have collaborated in this popular 
biography. Beginning with his earliest days, 
they carry through to his death in December, 
1943. The book is written with skill and art- 
istry, and once begun is very difficult to lay 
down. Carver was truly a great American.— 
TBA. 

a 


R. Atrrep HassLer, Pattern for Peacemakers, 
44 pages; VERNON Nasu, Exit Empire, 48 
pages; R. Atrrep Hasster, The Next 
Peace, 64 pages. Fellowship Publications, 
New York, 25c each. 

Each of these pamphlets is a “Fellowship 
Studybook,” which is intended to guide think- 
ing and action toward a world built upon the 
acceptance of common standards of conduct, 
that involve the surrender of some national 
sovereignty and the willingness to abide by 
law. 

All of these studies are highly critical of an 
exploitive imperialism which seeks to maintain 
gross inequalities in resources and opportuni- 
ties. No permanent peace can be expected 
from an unjust world set-up. Since isolation 
is impossible and the present international an- 
archy is intolerable, some form of federal 
world government will be needed to make a 
peaceful life possible on our shrinking planet. 

R.W.S. 


ee 


DorsHa B. Hayes, Chicago. Julian Messner, 

317 pages, $2.75. 

“Not a guide book, not a history, but the 
engrossing quick-paced story of a great city.” 
It is engrossing, and quick-paced. Beginning 
with the pre-beginnings of the founding of the 
town, the book tells the story, step by step, 
of the first families and their relations with 
each other and the Indians, the story of Fort 
Dearborn and its destruction and then rebuild- 
ing, the slow, and then more rapid growth of 
the city, the great fire which made reconstruc- 
tion possible, and the story of the present 
“smoke and steel.” Running throughout are 
the stories of men with their pioneering spirit, 
and with all the passions for gain which have 
created so many of our modern problems. The 
future will, of course, be more glorious than 
the past.—L.T.H. 


xe 
Howarp W. Hopkxirk, Institutions Serving 
Children, Russell Sage Foundation, 244 
pages, $2.00 


The excutive director of the Child Wel- 
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fare League of America writes out of long 
experience about institutions which serve chil- 
dren. He treats of the evolution of the pre- 
sent institution from the earlier asylums, dis- 
cusses the institutional and foster home type 
of care, the needs of children and the resources 
the community has to supply them, studies 
the institutional staff, the organization within, 
the plant, and then turns to the needs of 
children and methods of meeting those needs. 
This is a book which merits careful study 
by those who wish to understand the problems 
posed.—P.G.W. 
et se 


CaRYLL HousELANDER, The Road of God. 

Sheed and Ward, 177 pages, $2.00. 

A beautiful essay on Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus. The author’s design — well carried out 
— is to examine all that we know of Mary the 
woman, and to depict her with freshness and 
realism as a very human, very lovely, woman, 
who lived a life that can serve as an example 
for ordinary women in everday life. Impri- 
matur.—R.C.M. 


es Fe S 


Cart B. Hyatt, The Gateway to Citizenship. 
United States Department of Justice, 153 
pages. 

This manual, prepared under the auspices 
of the United States Department of Justice, 
gives suggestions and materials for use in in- 
ducting naturalized Americans into their rights 
and responsibilities as citizens. As a source 
book of quotations on the meaning of Amer- 
ica, this volume will be exceedingly valuable 
to speakers and writers who seek to make 
articulate the best for which this nation 
stands.—R.W.S. 


ae se 


Davin F. JacKEy AND MELvIN L. Bartow, The 
Craftsman Prepares to Teach. Macmillan, 
184 pages, $2.00. 

It has become increasingly necessary for 
skilled craftsmen — carpenters, machinists . . . 
— to teach newcomers in the shops. Such 
craftsmen are seldom trained teachers. To pre- 
pare them, this little book was written. It 
covers all phases of manual training teaching, 
and has an excellent brief section on the 
2 of learning and their application.— 


ss Ss 


Eric JoHNnston, America Unlimited. Doran, 

254 pages, $2.50 

Mr. Johnston is president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He is definitely 
for capitalism, for freedom and opportunity, 
for rugged individualism, private enterprise, 
and competition as a method of business and 
industry. In this discussion of national affairs, 
he presnts his ideas in a dynamic, intriguing 
manner, in the light of American history, par- 
ticularly in recent times——P.N. 
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Epwarp Keen, What is Education? Sheed 


and Ward, 288 pages, $3.00. 


Dr. Keen, writing under the imprimatur and 
out of twenty years of experience as an edu- 
cator, formulates here a_ straight-from-the 
shoulder Catholic philosophy of education. He 
deals only with formal school education, omit- 
ting reference to the home and the church. 
Education, he declares (and positively!) 
should lead both to the ability to earn a living, 
and to the building of a life. While the first 
is essential, the second is the more important. 
Thus the Classics will be augmented, and the 
sciences diminished, in school life. Religion 
and philosophy will be stressed, and the whole 
process be directed toward the inculcation of 
those values which are so permanent as to 
be eternal.—T.D.E. 

es Fe 


JosepH LEEMING, Games to Make and Play 
¢ as Appleton-Century, 203 pages, 


A hundred activity games are included in 
this very practical book. Some are new, but 
most of them have been tried out for many 
years and are old favorites. In each case the 
implements used are described and instruc- 
tions on making them are given (always 
simple); then the game is described, and the 
rules are given. An ideal book for a D.R.E., 
or for the parent of teen age children to 
keep handy for parties —P.S.W. 

es Fe 


Ray Leptey, Verifiability of Value. Columbia 
U. Press, 267 pages, $3.50. 


This is the seventh volume in the Columbia 
series of studies in philosophy. The author’s 
problem is stated in his title: can values be 
verified, or are they entirely subjective, dif- 
fering from individual to individual or from 
school to school of philosophy and ethics? 
If they can be verified, how accurate can the 
verifiability be? Professor Lepley finds that 
values are “relatively verifiable” formula- 
tions, or creations. He explores the problem, 
which is a basic one in ethics, religion and 
philosophy, with great care— P.G.W. 


se Ft 


G. E. E. Lryngutst, The Indian in American 

Life. Friendship, 180 pages, $1.00. 

Dr. Lindquist, an expert on American In- 
dians, with the aid of three other experts, has 
written an over-all survey of Indians in modern 
times that is enlightening, sympathetic, and 
helpful. Indian-white relations, the part ed- 
ucation has played and can play, social change, 
what Christian missions have done, all find a 
place in this interpretation. A future of full 
participation in American life is the ideal these 
competent authors urge. — 7.D.E. 


es ss 
Marcaret D. Lomas, Old Testament Bible 
Lessons for the Home. Westminster, 220 
pages, $1.25. 
Many families cannot get to Sunday school. 
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For their use Mrs. Lomas has prepared these 
twenty-six lessons. For each there is a Bible 
text, an introduction which gives its setting, 
a practical interpretation, a stery to make it 
meaningful in present day life, some things to 
talk about, a memory passage, some things 
to do, and a prayer. For children eight to 
fourteen, together with their parents, it is a 
very practical set of lessons. — P.H. 
se 


Ernest LorHar, The Angel with the Trumpet. 

Doran, 457 pages, $3.00. 

Austria, Vienna, is the locale of this strong 
psychological novel. The house had a plaque 
over the door, carrying an angel with a trum- 
pet. The home was that of an Austrian busi- 
ness man, his family, including wife and son. 
The shiftings and struggles of changing Vienna 
prior to the first war, then leading up to the 
second, are depicted vividly. People suffer 
because of war, and it does strange things to 
them. — T.D.E. 

ss 
James M. MackintosH, The War and Mental 

Health in England. Commonwealth Fund, 

91 pages, 85c. 

A professor of preventive medicine at 
Glasgow, who has long been connected with 
the mental hygiene movement in Britain, ana- 
lyzes here the results of war experience upon 
the civil population. He treats of bombings, 
evacuation, broken families, blackouts, shelters 
and centers. The first two-thirds of the book 
deal with the impact of the war; the second 
third with questions of mobilization for 
peace, including the whole matter of what 
to do with mental cases, education for mental 
health and other recuperative work.—C.T. 

se SS 


MacLatcHy, JosepHINE H., Epriror, Edu- 
cation on the Air. Ohio State U., 392 pages. 
This is the Fourteenth Yearbook of the 

Institute for Education by Radio, and reports 

the proceedings of the Institute (Where held 

and when not mentioned). 

The program included forum discussions 
of several sorts, public addresses, and reports. 
It includes the use of the radio in wartime, a 
study of program techniques, special interest 
programs such as those for farmers, for chil- 
dren, schools and colleges, broadcasting for 
such special groups as Negroes, foreign-lan- 
guage study groups, public health, and re- 
ligion, and numerous questions now up for re- 
search and evaluation. Limitations, inadequa- 
cies, and false pretenses are all frankly faced. 

As one reads the report he is convinced that 
radio is being used for educational purposes 
of positive sorts — although as he listens he 
sometimes feels that it is too much propaganda 
for beer, wines and cigarettes —A.R.B. 

es se 


ExizaBetH Marion, The Keys to the House. 
Crowell, 247 pages, $2.50. 
A fine man, with a beautiful wife and a 
little son, disappears. His wife beccmes morose 
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and fearful. Years later the son finds his 

father’s bones buried in the orchard. Slowly he 

unfolds the story of a hired man years ago. 

... The plot is not gruesome, and the strength 

of the book lies in its unfolding of personalities 

and descriptions of their traits, which is well 

done. — P.H. 

ses & 

Henry L. Mason, Compiler, Hymn-Tunes of 
Lowell Mason. Harvard University Press, 
118 pages, $3.00 
Lowell Mason was the “father of Protestant 

church music in America.” He himself com- 
posed twelve hundred tunes, and adapted or 
arranged nearly five hundred others. He died 
in 1872. Mason followed three principles: 
The hymn-tune should be characterized by re- 
ligous feeling. of easy range, mellifluous, and 
spontaneous; the tune and the verse for which 
it is written should be congruous; and the 
tune should reinforce the verse, never draw 
attention to itself. 

This book, the outcome of long research, 
lists the tunes, dates them where possible, 
and relates them to their biblical or other back- 
ground. Particularly valuable for a music li- 
brary.—E.L.D 

es 

Cuartes McNicuots, Crazy Weather. 
millan, 195 pages, $2.00. 

In the Colorado River Valley, occasionally 
a mass of steaming jungle air rolls up from 


Mac- 


Mexico, forcing out the hot dry air of the 


desert. Its intense and humid heat does things 

to people. This story deals with what hap- 

pened to a white boy and his Indian friend 

during four days of “crazy weather”. An 

interesting, clean story of adventure for boys. 
5 ff 


se F 


James M. Mean, Tell the Folks Back Home. 

Appleton-Century, 298 pages, $3.00. 

Senator Mead of New York was one of a 
junket of five sent by President Roosevelt 
to visit every American front, and report on 
what he discovered. The junket traveled 45,- 
000 miles — Iceland, England, Morocco, Sicily, 
Burma, China, Solomons, Australia. 
story of the trip, written for “the folks back 
home” is in the best newspaperese, a rapidly 
moving story of places, men and women, and 
events.—T.D.E. 


ee 


Lupwic Von Mises, Omnipotent Government. 

Yale, 291 pages, $3.75 

“The Rise of the Total State and Total 
War” is the sub-title. Beginning with German 
Liberalism of half a century ago, Professor 
Mises traces the rise of militarism, the deve- 
lopment into nationlism which moved into 
Nazism and totalitarianism. In a final fifty 
pages he discusses the “delusions” of world 
planning and of peace schemes. 

The author believes that the economic inter- 
pretation of history is the only adequate one, 
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and that the policies of governments in striving 
for foreign markets and for self-sufficiency 
at home, which have led to more and more 
intervention both in the affairs of citizens at 
home and with peoples abroad, is the under- 
lying cause of conflict. Only in a world that 
is really free for trade as well as for ideas 
can democracy survive — and we do not have 
such a world just now.—E.L.D. 


ee 


James Morratt, The Thrill of Tradition. Mac- 
millan, 201 pages, $2.00. 

There are traditions and traditions. All are 
to be examined in the light of truth (and 
truth, for Dr. Moffatt, is largely scriptural), 
and that which is false or inaccurate is to be 
sloughed off, while the other is to be retained. 
He examines Christian history from the be- 
ginning, tracing the rise of tradition and cus- 
tom, finding much that is good, and illuminat- 
ing for the reader the basis of much that is 
now at the core of his religion. — P 


ee 


Lewis Mumrorp, The Condition of Man. Har- 
court, Brace, 467 pages, $5.00. 

Through the centuries, writes Mumford the 
philosopher, mankind has never found fulfill- 
ment, for he has been subject to pressures (of 
his own social making) that have forced him 
into incomplete living. Specialism has been 
the rule, in later days. Beginning with the 
calendar’s turning point at the birth of Jesus, 
he pictures the shifting condition of man 
through all its turning points, down to modern 
times. The ideal personality the new age seeks 
is a balanced personality, in which the whole 
man living a whole life must overbalance the 
specialism which most of us have to practice. 
The balance will be dynamic. Such a goal is 
perhaps merely a dream, but at any rate we 
are in debt to Mumford for pointing it out.— 
P.G.W. 

ee 


Arnotp S. Nasu, The University and the 
Modern World. Macmillan, 312 pages, $2.50. 
Mr. Nash was educated in English schools. 

Here he examines the question of the univer- 

sities from a general, rather than an American 

or an English point of view. Having examined 

the Nazi and the Soviet conceptions of a 

university, he finds them both wanting because 

of lack of freedom, and then presents his own 
thesis, that a true university would be a demo- 
cratic society, controlled by the two poles of 
unity (through theology) and freedom. A true 
so he maintains, must be religious. — 


es fF 


HELEN Nicovay, China’s First Lady. Appleton- 

Century, 224 pages, $2.00. 

One who knows Madame Chiang personally 
writes this illuminating biography. First she 
traces the little lady’s background of people 
and family, then her education (including 
Wellesley), her marriage to the General, and 
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her life and his since - event. The literary 


style is excellent. — P 
es 


CHARLES OserLING, M. D., The Riddle of 

Cancer. Yale, 196 pages, $3.00 

That cancer is still a riddle is conceded by 
every investigator. The fact that 11 out of 
every 100° persons of adult age in this country 
are likely to die of cancer makes the solution 
of the riddle a matter of pressing concern. Dr. 
Oberling, a European physician of great re- 
pute, here describes the vast amount of re- 
search going on, the conclusions that have 
been tentatively reached, and the problems that 
now face the investigator. Written for lay- 
men, it is nevertheless clear—A.R.B. 


te Se 


Joun B. OppycKxe, Say What You Mean. 

Funk & Wagnalls, 681 pages, $3.75. 

This is a large encyclopedic book full of 
don’ts and do’s. It covers practically every 
phase of the use of the English language, 
from pronunciation to spelling and punctu- 
ation. At every point scores of illustrations of 
the “wrong way” and the “right way” are 
given, and these examples are followed by a 
careful discussion of the principles of lan- 
guage involved. A book that merits careful use 
by everyone, since every one of us fails, or 
is unsure of himself, at numerous points.— 
S.R.T.B. 


es et 


RanpotpH Ray, Marriage is a Serious Busi- 
ness. Whittlesey House, 164 pages, $2.00. 
The Rector of the Little Church Around the 

Corner in New York City has married fifty 

thousand people, and counselled with most of 

them. He knows people, and he knows mar- 
riage. Out of long experience comes this 
simple, popularly written book of common 
sense advice. He writes in war time, and much 
that he says has particular application to these 
special times.—R.C.M. 

es 

Ottver L. ReEIser and BLopweNn Davies, 
Planetary Democracy. Creative Arts Press, 
2A2 pages, $2.00. 

Two humanists, thinking far ahead of the 
crowd, suggest that the only solution of world 
troubles lies in a unification of the human 
spirit in all nations around the concepts of a 
world religion based not on fear, nor on the 
idea of a God that cares, but on the universality 
of causation and purpose that science reveals. 
The ethics and idealism of China appeal to 
them as far more significant than the religious 
patterns of the western world.—C.T. 

es se 


MADELEINE H. Rice, American Catholic Opin- 
ton in the Slavery Controversy. Columbia U. 
Press, 177 pages, $2.50. 

What was the position of the Catholic 

Church in America during the decades before 

the Civil War on the question of slavery? 
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In her discussion, Mrs. Rice points to the fact 
that throughout Christian history slavery was 
a tolerated social institution, though the Gos- 
pels teach the equality of mankind before 
God. In America there was wide divergence 
of opinion among Catholics. This book, a 
doctoral dissertation, will be particularly use- 
ful to students of church history.—P 


et te SH 


Louis N. Rostnson, Jails: Care and treatment 
of misdemeanant prisoners in the United 
States. Winston, 296 pages, $3.00 
After years of experience in teaching, in- 

vestigation, and administration of prison re- 

form boards, Mr. Robinson writes this survey. 

It covers the whole country, and includes state, 

local and federal jails. He describes condi- 

tions that exist and the system that lies back 
of the conditions. He treats of the many rea- 
sons why people are committed to jails, and 
the curative as well as punitive aspects of 
their treatment. An excellent survey. — T.D.E. 
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Dr. J. Rutcers, The Ideal Sex Life. Cadillac, 

320 pages, $2.98. 

A famous Swiss physician, who has given 
his life to sex education among his patients 
and through his writings, has here brought 
together the results of his years of experience. 
His book is one of “advice” to both men and 
women, regarding their own functioning and 
that of their children. It is wholesome and 
clean throughout, the kind of book one can 
well afford to read and then pass on.—T.B.A. 
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Anprew Satter, What is Hynosis: Studies in 
Conditioning. Richard R. Smith, 88 pages, 
$2.00. 

Hypnosis, says the author, is the most natural 
of all psychological processes. Starting with 
Pavlov, he explains the conditioning process, 
and relates it to the various phenomena, such 
as amnesia and anesthesia, of hypnosis. He has 
experimented with numerous subjects, and em- 
ploys their cases as material to illustrate the 
points. — P. H. 
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S. STraNnsFELp SarGENT, Basic Teachings of 
the Great Psychologists. New Home Li- 
brary, 346 pages, 69 cents. 

Dr. Sargent of Barnard College presents 
the principles of psychology in a strikingly 
new manner. He treats of all the basic 
questions in psychology, following an organi- 
zation all his own rather than the traditional 
patterns; but in his discussion he constantly 
refers to the great men and women in psycho- 
logical history, and places them in the picture 
where they belong. The book makes excellent 
reading for people who simply wish to be- 
come acquainted with psychological concepts; 
and also will serve excellently for students 
in the field who wish to take an overall view 
of their subject—L.T.H. 
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HERMAN J. Sweet, Opening the Door for God. 

Westminster, 160 pages, $1.00 

This is a manual for parents who wish to 
rear their children in a warm Christian faith 
and to believe in the Bible as the revelation of 
God. He treats of family prayer and its mean- 
ing, of various religious practices the home 
might well adopt, relations between family 
and church, how to answer the questions of 
children. — T.D.E. 
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NorMAN THomMas, What Is Our Destiny? 

Doran, 192 pages, $2.00. 

The only future world that will make peace 
possible and lasting is one in which every 
nation shall have an opportunity to provide 
health and livelihood for its citizens, together 
with self respect and decency. The trend of 
events, past and present, does not give great 
promise for this sort of world. With penetrat- 
ing insight, Mr. Thomas analyzes causes and 
present effects, and points out what seem to 
him the things that must be done. — P.H. 

ee 


Crara H. Town, Familial Feeblemindedness. 
Foster & Stewart Pub. Corp., Buffalo, N. 
Y., 97 pages. 

In Buffalo, 141 families with two or more 
feeble-minded members came to the attention 
of the Children’s Aid Society and were studied. 
Dr. Town has brought together all the infor- 
mation available on these cases and analyzed 
it carefully. The indictment of society pre- 
sented here is shattering: why had not diag- 
noses of feeble mindedness in parents been 
made earlier, so that the birth of such children 
could be prevented ?—P.R.C. 
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GrorGE VERNADSKY, A History 
Yale, 413 pages, $4.00. 
Professor Vernadsky of Yale wrote most of 

this book in Russian, his native tongue. Unlike 

most histories, this one treats as competely as 
sources make possible of the origins of the 

Russian state, the social order, and its people. 

The orientation is not European, as_ recent 

histories have been, but Eurasian, which is 

nearer the truth. Still further, this book deals 
more with Russian culture and its evolution 
than it does with politics and war. Thus it 
provides a satisfactory background for the 
latter half of the book, which presents the re- 
volutionary period from 1905 to 1930 — at 
which point the treatment stops.—G.R.T.B. 
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Sracy R. Warsurton, These Things Will 

Last. Judson, 122 pages, $1.00. 

Dr. Warburton, himself once a missionary 
in China, now professor of missions, is deeply 
concerned over the future of the Christian 
missionary enterprise. In this small but pun- 





of Russia. 


gent book he first states the nature of the 
Christian world mission in the purpose of God, 
describes how men everywhere are searching 
for Him; 


then shows how the Gospel may 
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effectively be proclaimed in non- -Christian 
lands. If the task is to be successful, he main- 
tains, then Christian nations must become 
Christianized.—A.R.B 
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W. Lioyp Warner, R. J. HavicHurst and 
Martin B. Logs, ‘Who Shall Be Educated? 
Harper, 190 pages, $2.50. 

That “all men are born equal” is a truism 
which the authors of this stimulating little 
book point out is far less than half true. 
In the United States we have public schools, 
which theoretically provide equal educational 
opportunities for all children. As matter of 
fact, they do not. They are so organized, ad- 
ministered, and staffed that the upper classes 
remain upper and the lower lower. A few 
lower class children move into the middle 
classes, and a few middle class ones move 
higher, but not many. How the process oper- 
ates, how almost inflexible are its procedures, 
form the challenge of this statement.—P.G.W. 
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Harotp WENtTWoRTH, American Dialect Dic- 
tionary. Crowell, 747 pages, $6.00. 


The American language is not “English”, 
nor is it according to Webster. There are 
four main dialect districts, in each of which 
very many words are used which appear no- 
where else, or which have meanings peculiar 
to the area. Professor Wentworth is a spe- 
cialist in this field, and has done enormous re- 
search. This book is the fascinating, as well 
as useful, result.—P.R.C. 
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L. A. WittiaMs, Secondary Schools for Amer- 
ican Youth. American, 531 pages, $3.25. 


Professor Williams of California is eager 
that senior-college students who plan to teach 
shall have a satisfactory overview of the evolu- 
tion, the history, and the present status of 
secondary schools in this country. To this end 
he wrote his book. The first sixty pages are 
historical, the next “hundred deal with the vo- 
cational aspects of high school education and 
the direction of present evolution, while the re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to a series of 
practical questions, such as objectives, course 
organization, guidance, counseling and health 
programs, extra-class activities as part of the 
educational program. A_ substantial book, 
My ig however, completely ignores religion. — 


et oF 


THoMAsS YOSELOFF AND LILLIEN Stuckey, The 
Merry Adventures of Till Eulenspiegel. Ber- 
nard Ackerman, 145 pages, $2.00. 

For several centuries central Europe has 
laughed at the pranks played by Till Eulen- 
spiegel on villagers and all others who came 
his way. The authors of this book have col- 
lected a good handfull of them, translated 
them into colloquial English, and here they are. 
Illustrated, of course, for Junior and his par- 
ents, —— fk. 
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